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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
eated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 


HEN a group of people will gather 
on the hottest day of the early. 
summer and sit through both a forenoon 
and afternoon session of speeches in the 
interest of a cause, one may fairly say 
that they are devoted to that cause. 
Universalists of eastern Massachusetts 
showed their devotion to the welfare of 
the Doolittle Home for Aged People on 
the annual visitation day of the Home 
June 1, when they gathered at the Uni- 
versalist church and the Home in Fox- 
boro. 

These folks did more than just sit and 
listen to speeches, however. They brought 
generous donations and contributions for 
the upkeep of the Home. 

Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, president of the 
Board of Trustees of the Home, presided, 
and opened the forenoon session. Scrip- 
ture was read and a prayer given by the 
Rev. Gilbert Potter, who also spoke a few 
words of welcome. Dr. Lobdell then in- 
troduced Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superin- 
tendent of Massachusetts Churches, who 
spoke of the importance of the Home and 
its work, and of the high regard in which 
the Home is held by people everywhere 
throughout the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The Rev. William Couden of the 
First Church of Providence, R. I., de- 
livered a very beautiful address on the 
subject “Our Homes.’’ An unusual part 
of the program was that of the Rev. Fred 
W. Bastow, minister of the Dighton Con- 
gregational Church. Mr. Bastow sang 
and spoke. Mr. Bastow, who is blind, is 
the possessor of one of the famous ‘‘see- 
ing-eye’’ dogs. He told of the work of 
training the dogs and also of training the 
users of the dogs. 

Following the morning session the com- 
pany adjourned to the dining room of the 
church for a box luncheon. Here coffee 
was served by the women of the church. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Lobdell 
called on Dr. Flint M. Bissell, who made 
a few brief remarks. He also called on the 
Rev. Francis P. Randall of Brockton, who 
spoke briefly. 

Dr. Lobdell gave a most gracious and 
cordial welcoming introduction to the 
Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, the new 
manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House. Mr. Lalone spoke on the sig- 
nificance and importance of the work of 
the Doolittle Home as a Christian institu- 
tion, linking it up with the great tradition 
of Christianity as a religion of social ac- 
tion. 

Following the speaking the company 
adjourned to the Doolittle Home, just 
down the street, where refreshments were 
served. Mrs. William G. Dana presided 
at the tea-table. There was much informal 
pleasant visiting and inspection of the 

eautiful and comfortable equipment of 
the Home. Your reporter had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Potter, a resident of the 
Home, who was born in Canton, N. Y., 


and who knew many of his old friends. 
It was a great pleasure also to meet and 
visit with Mr. Frank Lincoln of Canton, 
Mass., an old friend of Dr. Conklin. Mr. 
Lincoln told us about Dr. Conklin’s 
strenuous efforts in starting the Home and 
enlarging it. It seems to me that an edi- 
torial suggestion is not out of the way in 
this report, and that is that the board at 
its next visitation day have Mr. Lincoln 
talk, for he is filled with the Home, and 
the spirit of the Home. 

As a new-comer and comparative 
stranger to the work of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, I am convinced 
by my visit to the Doolittle Home that 
here is a project of which every Univer- 
salist in the commonwealth may justly 
be proud, and for which every Universalist 
in the commonwealth ought to take some 
active responsibility. 

E. H.L. 


eas 


CONFERENCE OF JEWS AND 
CHRISTIANS 


REPRESENTATIVE group of Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish church- 
men, both laymen and clergy, assembled 
as the guests of Victor A. Friend at the 
Boston City Club on Thursday evening, 
June 3, for the purpose of discussing the 
organization of the local branch of the Na- 
tional Confererce of Jews and Christians. 
In addition to the Boston men, there were 
present Col. Samuel A. Moffatt of New 
York and Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, Direec- 
tor of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. 

Following the dinner Dr. Clinchy and 
Colonel Moffatt discussed the aims, ideals. 
and work of the National Conference. 
Judge A. K. Cohenspoke on the desirability 
of a local organization under the jurisdiction 
of the National Conference. Each of the 
other guests present spoke his mind on the 
need of an active program for the promo- 
tion of inter-racial and inter-religious un- 
derstanding and friendship. From start 
to finish it was obvious that the men were 
unanimous in their desire to organize 
without further delay. It was therefore 
unanimously voted that a Committee on 
Organization, consisting of Mr. Friend, 
chairman, Paul Kirk, Commissioner of 
Public Safety, and Judge A. K. Cohen, 
act for the group. Ben G. Shapiro, who 
has been active in stimulating inter-racial 
good-will, was made executive secretary 


‘of the committee. 


The Rev. Michael J. Ahern, who has 
been active in speaking in behalf of the 
National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians, expressed his pleasure at the action 
of the company and consented to act in an 
advisory capacity for the organization. _ 

This action is the outrgowth of several 
preliminary meetings of similar groups 
of representative churchmen in Greater 
Boston. 

Those present were: The Rev. Michael 

(Continued on page 797) 
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PRAYER FOR OUR COUNTRY* 


GOD of freedom, under Thy guiding hand our Pilgrim 
Fathers crossed the sea. We rejoice that in Thy spirit they 
founded upon this continent a nation dedicated to liberty, 
equality, and the brotherhood of man. We thank Thee for 
their spirit of adventure in a new world, and for their daring 
experiment in the untried ways of government by the people. 

Give to us, we pray, the spirit of the fathers as we, too, face 
aa new world. Give us their faith and courage to launch out 
upon political and economic experiment, adopting such new forms 
‘as may be necessary to fulfill the purposes for which our country 
ame to birth. 

Deliver us, O God, not alone from the ancient tyranny of 
kings, but from new autocracies of modern life. Help us rather to 
extend the frontiers of freedom for the common man, fulfilling 
in economic and industrial democracy our sacred traditions of 
government by the people. Lead us into the co-operative 
commonwealth of God. 

May we also go forward in the spirit of divine adventure into 
the new world of international relations. Through co-operative 
institutions of world conference, court, and league, may we play 
our part in international law and order to establish justice among 
the nations, assure peace and tranquillity in all the world, and 
promote the general welfare of mankind. 

Help each one of us, O God, as Christian citizens to vote as 
we pray, judging parties and programs not with regard to our own 
interests, but by the measure of their purpose to advance the 
interests of those less privileged than ourselves. 

God of our fathers, be with us yet. Help us in the con- 
tinued genius of our nation ever to pioneer in the cause of human 


freedom and the brotherhood of man. 
* * * 


THE TOWER OF THE OLD SOUTH 


OR five years we have been without the tower 
of the Old South Church in Boston. Now it is 
going up. 

In 19382 when workmen uncovered the founda- 
tions of the old tower, which was completed in 1875, 
they found them badly cracked. The tower had to 
come down. When the new parish house was erected, 
the tower was not put back, but the foundations were 
laid so that if ever a time came when the church 

wanted it, the work could be done more simply and 
easily. For five years we have been without the tower. 
We have said to ourselves: ‘“‘How wise not to build it. 
It would have cost $120,000.” But we missed it. 
Something had gone out of the neighborhood, out of 
the city, out of the far view of Boston from the high- 
ways on all sides. Finally a loyal woman of the church 


*From Prayers for Self and Society, by James Myers, In- 
dustrial Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
‘Christ in America. Printed by permission of Association Press, 
New York City. 
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gave the society a hundred thousand dollars for a new 
tower, and the society decided to put it up. 

It is this work that we have been watching from 
our office windows. We hardly know which to praise 
the most, the generosity of the woman, the daring of 
the men riveting the beams and braces of a skeleton 
tower at dizzy heights, the foresight of the officials 
in keeping all the stones of the old tower and num- 
bering them, or the skill of architects and engineers 
who are doing the work on a crowded corner with 
precision and speed in spite of limited ground space. 

Now that we see the flag flying from the tip top 
of the iron work, our doubts about the use of the 
hundred or more thousands of dollars are ended. The 
tower is worth all that it costs. The money might 
have bought a million loaves of bread, but now, as 
nineteen hundred years ago, ‘‘man does not live by 
bread alone.” 

The tower gives a tug to a sluggish imagination. 
It warms a chilled heart. It renews faith in a religion 
that recognizes that there is something higher than the 
crowded street and something nobler than the mere 
struggle to exist. 

If the tower, and what it stands for, ever gets 
separated from the parish house and its ministry to 
human need, then it will be a lie, and nobody will care 
what happens to it the next time. 

But in the Old South today, led by Doctor Staf- 
ford, we have unceasing and unchanging emphasis, 
both upon justice between man and man and trust in 
the Almighty Architect and Builder of the world. 


* * 


MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN ON TAXATION 


R. J. PIERPONT MORGAN did an injustice 
to the social class to which he belongs by his 
recent interview on taxation. Rich people are 

not all tax dodgers, nor are al! of them blind to the 
moral aspects of the tax question. 

In substance Mr. Morgan is reported to have said 
that taxation is a legal and not a moral question, 
that if Congress makes laws with loop-holes in them, 
this is the fault of Congress, and that tax-payers can 
properly take the laws as they find them and use any 
expedient that is legal to escape payment of taxes. 

Technically Mr. Morgan is right. There is too 
much careless, hasty drafting of statutes. Many 
bungling hands write laws. They need to be shown up. 

But long ago there grew up among men of honor 
the saying, Noblesse oblige, or “nobility obligates,” 
and Webster defines this as “‘the obligation of honor- 
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able and generous behavior associated with high rank 
or birth.” 

In our day power obligates and money is power. 
Power obligates one to use the power justly and gen- 
erously. Even people of rather limited education can 
see the shadiness and trickery involved in a husband 
selling stocks to a wife or a partner to a partner to set 
up a loss and thus escape taxation. 

Mr. Morgan is a reputable citizen who grew up 
under severe handicaps—the handicaps of great 
wealth——but we expected better things of him than this 
interview. Perhaps Mr. Morgan himself is sorry that 
he talked to the reporters. Perhaps he will give a few 
millions away to prove that he is a good citizen. He 
is not the first man who has failed to see anything 
moral about taxation. But how can Christians leave 
so many areas of life un-Christianized? Why are most 
of us so spotty in our Christianity? Ought we not to 
begin to do something about it? 


* * 


CHURCHES AND LABOR DISPUTES 


HURCHES should not keep out of labor disputes 
(« and wars. They should help in them. They 
should help in all disputes, all wars, all war- 
prevention work, all work for peace and justice, 
but they shouid help intelligently and unselfishly. 
Churches must not peddle religion that is a sedative 
for the down-trodden. They must not disseminate 
the idea that heaven will right all wrongs, and perhaps 
we had better not do anything about them here. 
They must not pander to the prejudices of the rich 
men and to the satellites of rich men on their boards 
and in their pews. They must not be class churches, 
but at all times, under all temptations, they must be 
Christian churches. 

Made up of fallible human beings, churches share 
the weaknesses of their members. They become pro- 
labor or anti-labor, or split up over the question. 
They pass resolutions colored by passion or shaped by 
eyes in which there are serious blind spots. 

Just now churches, church members, and minis- 
ters who sense the dignity of the long struggle of the 
masses against the classes, are going off on a tangent 
over the actions and demands of the C. [. O. and other 
labor groups. We wish to remind them that there is 
no hope for democracy without law and order. The 
worst disservice to labor that we can think of is to 
break down orderly government. Out of the chacs 
of direct action by various groups and the failure of 
officials, eventually may come the dictator. Once 
given a dictator anything might happen, both to 
labor and to capital. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that great em- 
ployers of labor hire thugs as watchmen. Our answer 
is, ‘“Impartially enforce the law.” 

We know that in some sections capitalists rule 
like barons, and sheriffs do their will. Our answer is, 
“Impartially enforce the law,’ even if it involves 
moving into the area every national guardsman in the 
state and stripping every sheriff of his power. 

So we say flatly that the moving of laborers into 
towns like Monroe, Mich., to prevent other laborers 
who have complied with the law from going to work 
cannot be tolerated. Churches must not condone it. 


That twilight zone that some talk about is darkness 
where we shall stumble as a people. Impartially en- 
force the law, strongly support enforcement of the 
law. Give aid and sympathy to enforcement officers 
of the law and not to law-breakers. 

If it means mass homicide, which God forbid, let 
it mean mass homicide, but only after every possible 
means of conciliation has been patiently explored. 

There is a glory and majesty to law, firmly and 
fairly administered, that sometimes we lose sight of. 

We Christians must not lose sight of it. 

We may rejoice in the fact that the moral right. 
of labor to partnership in the mill is coming to be 
more clearly seen, but that partnership will be not 
worth a fig if we do not fairly and squarely enforce 
the law. 

We may give ourselves, and we ought to give our- 
selves, to work for justice, to make clear that the 
wealth of the world must be better divided among 
God’s children, but we must strictly and impartially 
enforce the law. How can we argue for social justice if 
we condone a desecration of the halls of justice, or a 
flouting of her edicts? 

All together we must go on. We are in one boat. 
We all must take our turn at the oars. And for the 
sake of God and the generations to come we must. 
clap irons on the limbs of those who persist in boring 
holes in the bottom of the boat. 


* * 


CHANGE THE LAW 


ITH strong conviction that we must enforce 
the law and teach respect for law, we must 
carry in our minds the truth that law is not 

something sacrosanct and established for all time, 
but that it should be changed to fit the needs of 
changing times. The old definition of law is that it is 
“rule of action prescribed by authority, as by a 
sovereign or by the state.”’ 

We have organic laws in a constitution, statute 
laws in acts of legisiative bodies, and municipal regu- 
lations. Obviously some laws have to be changed 
often—speed limits, types of lights on cars, road regu- 
lations, all are changed repeatedly as experience 
shows the necessity. About some changes there is 
substantial agreement and about others deep differ- 
ences of opinion. Men equally sincere argue on both 
sides of such questions—Van Devanter is as convinced 
that he is right as Cardozo. 

In matters that have a religious bearing or that 
affect property rights great feeling is stirred up over 
proposals to change. The instinct to defend inherited 
privileges and possessions is strong. The desire to 
rise in the world and to better the status of ourselves 
and those who are to come after us is just as strong. 

In our judgment, it would have been a calamity 
as great as civil war to have had fastened upon our 
country for a generation or more the idea of rigid 
unchanging constitutional law represented by Justices 
McReynolds, Butler, Sutherland and Van Devanter 
of the United States Supreme Court. Such inter- 
pretation we believe would have led in time to a class 
war. 

We are not discussing now specific propose!s to 
liberalize the United States Supreme Court. We are 
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simply making the broad assertion that will be ac- 
cepted by practically everybody in theory at least, 
that changes in law are to be expected, that they are 
not only permissible but right, and that they are not 
only right but absolutely essential for the progress of 
the nation. 

We must be prepared for changes in law not work- 
ing as we expected. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act was inspired 
by high ideals of social justice. It gave organized 
labor rights and privileges never enjoyed before. It 
was heralded as a measure to bring about peace in 
industry. And yet since the law came into operation 
we have had let loose upon the country the worst 
series of strikes in our history. Imperfect as the law 
may be in spots, it is a most superficial mind that 
can say that the new law is the cause of the new 
trouble. 

The cause of the new trouble lies in the fact that 
organized labor, or part of it, stimulated by a new 
status, has imposed demands far in excess of those 
authorized by the statute, and has resorted to un- 
lawful methods to win. In our judgment the whole 
movement for social justice is damaged by labor’s 
attitude. The liberties of everybody are placed in 
jeopardy by one body of laborers attempting to tell 
another body of laborers what they can or cannot do. 
There is little use in working for new and better laws 
unless we are willing to show respect for the law that 
we have. 

In times of great excitement, and when passion 
rules so many thousands, there is a high responsibility 
upon men of intelligence and good will not to be swept 
from their feet, not to put party above country, and 
not to forsake principle because men fail. 

Changes in law must come. They are inevitable. 
We must see to it that they are made by unselfish and 
intelligent folks. 


* * 


TEN YEARS IN JAPAN 


ISS GEORGENE BOWEN, a representative of 
Universalist churches and people in Japan for 
the past ten years, is back in the United 

States with a record of ten years of unselfish, coura- 
geous, effective service in Japan. 

Probably her resignation as head of the Blackmer 
Home in Tokyo is as much of a surprise to herself as 
it is to Universalist people generally, but that the 
action is impelled by unselfish, fine motives, we do 
not question. 

The relation which Miss Bowen now bears to the 
Mission is indicated by a statement which she has 
prepared for the officials of the W. N. M. A., in which 
she generously offers to speak or work in every way 
possible for the upbuilding of the cause to which she 
has given such intelligent and consecrated service. 

Miss Bowen has a capacity for friendship. That 
capacity in part is an endowment of nature, but it has 
been broadened and extended by religious culture. 
It steps naturally over barriers of race and sect. It 
recognizes all human beings as children of one Heaven- 
ly Father. Intensely loyal as she is to the Universalist 
Church, she is quite at home with Christians of every 
name. American to the core, she has never been pre- 


\ 
vented by false nationalism from recognizing the 
courtesy, the kindness, the upward striving, the rare 
natural gifts, of her friends in the countries of the 
Far East. 

She has tried by precept and example to make 
the way of Jesus a natural way for her Japanese girls” 
to walk.. In whatever form she may make her con- 
tribution in the future, we can be sure that the con- 
tribution will be shot through and through with the 
same unselfish Christian spirit. 


* * 


THE DOG KNOWS 


ISSED at ten a. m., Jackie of Watertown, Mass., 
M four years old, was still unconcerned about it 
at nine p. m. when discovered a few blocks 
from home, although state troopers and all the de- 
partments of the governments of cities and towns in 
Greater Boston had been looking for him. Accom- 
panied by a neighbor’s dog he had covered quite an 
area. Asked by caddies at a golf club if he knew his 
way home he replied that he did, but that if he didn’t, 
the dog did. Eventually the dog went home, but 
Jackie trudged on full of confidence. He was headed 
right when discovered. 

This journal is not encouraging four-year-olds to 
wander off. It is not asking its readers to be indis- 
criminate in the putting of their confidence in dogs. 
It is merely pointing out that, in our anxious lives and 
in our fearful society, we should be vastly better off 
if we had more of the faith of Jackie that some one 
knows the way and the right way can be found. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

A loyal Universalist, related to the editor, “goes 
up into the air’ every year that new Doctors of 
Divinity are made and the name of a brilliant and 
consecrated woman minister in the Middle West is 
left off. But the plain, hard, cold fact is, we try to tell 
her, that the woman is utterly oblivious to being left 
off and goes joyously on her way of high service. 


Three new Doctors of Divinity in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship this year so far reported are the Rev. 
G. H. Leining, the Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer and the 
Rev. Robert Cummins, made so by St. Lawrence, 
Tufts and the Pacific School of Religion respectively. 


People expect too much who expect that every 
article in a paper will suit their personal needs or ex- 
press their personal views. Of course, one-idea 
papers for one-idea people may turn the trick, but the 
word Universalist would hardly fit them. 


In the Methodist Episcopal Church, 720n’s 
Herald tells us, World Service receipts for the fiscal 
year are $3,441,112.90, ‘‘an increase of $401,503.53. 
over last year.” Even apportionment receipts in- 
creased nearly ten percent. 


Refusal by U. S. postal authorities of packages 
of food and clothing intended for workers in plants 
while strikes are in progress comes near to being an 
abdication of government. 
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After This Manner 


III. 


Bread 


Frank Durward Adams 


“Give us this day our daily bread.’”—Matt. 6:11. 


AST Sunday a member of the congregation, 
noting the announcement of today’s theme, 
asked if the text was to be, “Give us this day 

our daily bread.” I replied that it was. Her next 
comment was a bit unusual; indeed it might have 
been thought irreverent in any church except one 
like ours. ‘Well, it always seemed to me that I have 
no right to ask that my bread be given to me. I ought 
to go out and earn it.” 

Startling and unorthodox as that may be from 
the pietistic standpoint, it does not contradict in any 
way the spirit or meaning of this petition, ‘“Give us 
this day our daily bread.’’ Rather it points in the 
direction of an interpretation which I hope we shall 
succeed in making clear. 

Bread! ‘Bread is your best food. Eat more of 
it,” is the slogan of a widely publicized advertisement. 
No doubt it is excellent advice; but can’t you imagine 
what a mockery it is when flaunted before the eyes of 
millions who are undernourished and hungry and who 
cannot get bread? Millions who are quite eager to 
earn it if given a chance? 

Bread! We must suppose that this is an inclusive 
term, used by the Master as a symbol of food in gen- 
eral. No doubt some of the listeners there on the 
mountain-side—for this is a part of the Sermon on the 
Mount—thought of the contents of their frugal 
lunch-baskets. A portion of black bread, a morsel of 
dried fish, a slice of cheese made of goat’s milk. Per- 
haps a bit of fresh fruit also. Whatever one needs as 
a balanced diet to nourish and sustain and strengthen 
the body. Jesus must have meant that. He did mean 
that. 

Maurice Hindus, in a recent lecture on his native 
Russia, remarked that Americans do not eat bread. 
Take that remark literally and of course it becomes 
absurd. For we do eat bread. But in the sense in- 
tended it is very true. In proportion to other kinds of 
food, we Americans consume less bread than any 
other people or nation. Just because we have so 
much else that contains the caloric elements of bread. 
So the debutante, thinking of her figure, and the 
middle-aged business-man, mindful of his waist-line, 
decline bread when rice or potatoes, or both, are on 
the menu. That is because of their good fortune in 
being comfortably situated Americans. 

Elsewhere in the world bread of varying degrees 
of color and consistency is the veritable staff of life. 
Russia in the summer of 1935 seemed heaped with 
bread. Great platters of it were on the hotel tables. 
It was on sale in huge loaves and portions of loaves 
in the shops. Down in the heart of the Ukraine, and 
in the frontiers of Armenia, we encountered scores of 
peasants traveling with their.ox-carts on the road. 
Invariably they carried their chunk of black bread. 
At noontime they stopped at a wayside inn and 
bought a bowl of borsch, a kind of cabbage-soup; and 
this with their bread constituted their lunch. The 


stevedores who rustled the freight on our ship last 
summer in the Mediterranean region always brought 
their lunches on board with them. Bread—always 
dark colored bread. With it perhaps a ripe tomato or 
a cucumber. Almost never any meat, and never, 
never, such a luxury as butter. 

Bread! Could that mean anything else than food, 
I wonder? Could it mean, as a symbol, clothing, shel- 
ter, warmth, light, and a dozen other things essential 
to physical comfort and well-being? Strange, isn’t it, 
how a single sentence will often stand out in one’s 
memory when all the rest of a discourse has been for- 
gotten! Even if the rest registered in the first place! 
When I was a youth of seventeen or eighteen a new 
minister came to our church, and one of the first ser- 
mons he preached was on the Lord’s Prayer. On this 
point which we are stressing now—and this is the 
only sentence in the whole sermon that I remember— 
he said that bread, as a symbol of what we need, 
might even include a sewing-machine, if a sewing- 
machine was what a woman needed to achieve a more 
satisfying and abundant life. Perhaps my recollec- 
tion of it was sharpened by the fact that my grand- 
mother, who was in church with us that morning, 
took exception to the statement. She thought the 
preacher was taking a much too worldly point of view. 
Sewing machines indeed! What could sewing-ma- 
chines have to do with the kingdom of heaven? She 
opined that she could take the same text and preach 
a better sermon than he did. Be it far from me to 
dispute it! (However, as a Methodist, she doubted 
that any Congregationalist was competent to preach 
the gospel, anyhow!) 

I think the preacher was right. Bread may be 
taken here as a symbol, not only of necessary food in 
general, but of everything we need to build and main- 
tain and enrich the physical being. Fresh vegetables 
from the garden, fruit from the orchard, an occasional 
beef-steak, and, if you like it, even a wedge of pie! 
Raiment for our bodies, a roof over our heads, tools 
for our work, means of communication and transport. 

It is inevitable also that we cross the line some- 
where here and enter the realm of the intellectual, cul- 
tural and spiritual values. Whatever is needed to 
minister to that side of life is included within the 
same symbol. Schools, churches, books, science, 
music and every form of the liberal arts. These 
things are necessary if we are to live the abundant 
life. And when we pray that day by day we shall have 
our daily bread, it is right and rational that we shall 
make that word stand for all these necessary things. 

I shall ask the privilege of putting our young 
people on the witness stand again. Twice already I 
have mentioned the questionnaire which I submitted 
to them in seeking to get their interpretation of the 
Lord’s Prayer. My third question was: “In what 
sense is ‘give’ used in the petition, ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread’?”’ We really ran into a snag on this 
one. Half of the group did not answer it at all. They 
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left that line blank. One gave this: “It means make 
it possible to obtain our bread.’”’ That shows con- 
siderable insight. But here is an interesting thing. 
One had written: “It means that all our wants and 
needs shall be provided for.’ But when the papers 
were handed in I noticed that this answer had been 
stricken out. A pencil mark had been drawn through the 
entire sentence. The boy or girl—I don’t know who 
it was—had evidently been frightened at the scope of 
it. All our wants and needs provided for? Probably 
the reaction of some old-time orthodox idea stepped 
in and impelled the cancellation. That was much too 
liberal an interpretation to let stand. It was the same 
reaction my grandmother had to the minister’s sermon. 

But it was the right answer, just the same. 

This request marks the central point, the fulcrum, 
one might almost say, upon which the whole petition 
turns. It is the first really direct asking for. some- 
thing. The two steps leading up to it are hortatory 
in effect, emotional expressions of strong desire, rather 
than an out-and-out asking. The name of God— 
may it be hallowed/ May it be made holy! The 
kingdom—let it come! God’s will—let it be done on 
earth as it is in heaven! But here we have a different 
form of the verb, and in the second person—a direct 
request. Give us, O God, today our daily bread. 
And that is followed by two other similar direct re- 
quests. Forgive us our trespasses; deliver us from evil. 
The entire prayer seems to turn upon this as upon a 
fulcrum. 

To say that this is asking for material things 
rather than for spiritual values, or at the expense of 
spiritual values, is to shoot wide of the mark. That is 
to make the mistake of those pietists who assume to 
find a clear distinction between matter and spirit, the 
material and the immaterial. No such distinction 
can be drawn. The only distinction is one of use and 
interpretation. Why should not bread, and what the 
word implies, be the first direct request to the God of 
all? What values, what achievements, can there be 
in human life—not to mention life itself—-without it? 
Bread, sustenance, nourishment! It is our primary 
need. The lips of the new-born babe grope first of all 
for the mother’s breast. Except.there be food for 
those seeking lips, swaddling clothes and warmth and 
protection for that tiny tender body, the result is utter 
frustration. The spark of life soon flickers out, and 
with all possibility gone of any attainment either 
physical or spiritual. 

And this is a parable of our whole existence. 
Why do we have any of what we call civilization? 
Why and how has man learned the art of speech? 
Why and how has he made incursions into every field 
of knowledge and culture? Why and how did he be- 
come aware of something in himself that transcends 
the body and in pursuit of which he has conceived 
faith, hope, religion, and built shrines and temples for 
the worship of God? The answer is in one word. 
Bread! Man has been able to find sustenance for the 
body sufficient to enable him to enjoy a margin of 
leisure, to devote his thought and a part of his effort 
to these intangible things. He has been able to rest 
from the pursuit of his food long enough to lift his 
face to the sky. And every smallest thing, every least 
value which we have called cultural, spiritual, re- 


ligious, depends upon, roots in, that material world of 
which bread is the symbol. Let food fail the world 
for just one year and this whole superstructure which 
we call civilization would crumble to pieces; and such 
part of mankind as might survive would speedily re- 
vert to the savage. 

Why then, indeed, should not bread be the first 
consideration, since without it there can be nothing 
else? Why, indeed, should not Jesus make this re- 
quest the fulcrum upon which all prayer, all effort, 
turns? Not until the world has security—by which 
I mean the assurance of food and the sustenance 
needed for physical well-being—not until then can we 
have a real civilization or the beginnings of a world 
brotherhood. The want of that security, in a word, the 
fear of starvation, of the lack of food for themselves 
and their children, is what drives men to war. It lies 
at the bottom of the endless struggle between capital 
and labor, strikes and all the bitterness which they 
involve. Men are terrified lest there shall not be 
food and warmth and shelter for themselves and their 
loved ones. And when men are driven by terror they 
are apt to do extreme and foolish things sometimes. 
It behooves us then to consider the meaning of this 
prayer and how we can further its fulfillment. 

Every privilege involves its obligation and every 
request its conditions. Both the obligation and its 
conditions must be met. It was Emerson who re- 
marked that the highest price one can pay for a thing 
is to ask for it. A sparkling epigram, but not quite 
true. Asking for it is only one small part of the price. 
None of us, I am sure, still holds to the naive idea that 
prayer is merely asking for something; and that the 
something will be given if we only use the right words 
and say them often and loud enough. Yet we are told 
to ask that our daily bread be given us. Well and 
good. But that request is subject to the conditions 
which always attach to effectual prayer. Three of 
these I shall mention. 

You have no moral right to pray unless you are 
willing to strive toward the end asked for. That is, 
unless you are willing to help answer your own prayer, 
you have no moral right to make it. The man who 
evades his income-tax has no right to pray for a better 
government. The man who ignores the cry of need 
has no right to pray for the elimination of hunger, 
disease and destitution. The man who accepts divi- 
dends on his stock in a munitions factory has no right 
to pray for peace on earth and good-will among men. 

This conviction, though it has not yet emerged 
in a clear and rational statement, has permeated our 
entire social consciousness. In the early days of the 
late lamented depression it was freely predicted that 
a great religious revival would soon follow. Hard 
times in the past had been followed by revivals, be- 
ginning with the Wesleyan revival in England and 
marching right on down to the tabernacular decade of 
Billy Sunday. It would be so again. When hunger 
and cold and nakedness came to men they would real- 
ize their need of God and religion would once more 
sweep the land. 

It hasn’t fallen out that way—much to the surprise 
and puzzlement of the orthodox prophets. There has 
been an actual falling off in church attendance, to say 
nothing of the anticipated increase. What is the mat- 
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ter? Why this amazing reversal of form? Investiga- 
tors are out trying to find the answer. A professor in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary has been working 
for some months on it, sending out questionnaires to 
all sorts and conditions of men in all parts of the 
country. Why did not the expected revival come? 
I listened to him with great interest the other day as 
he stated certain tentative conclusions based upon 
answers to his questions. 

One fact has emerged as clear as crystal. People 
have learned that panics, depressions, unemploy- 
ment, the contrasts of surplus and starvation, inor- 
dinate wealth and abject poverty, gold-coasts and 
slums, bulging warehouses and barefoot children, are 
conditions subject to rational social control. They no 
longer believe that these are calamities arbitrarily 
laid upon men by an avenging God because of some 
error in the ritual of the established religion. They 
are the confusion of human greed, ineptitude and lack 
of intelligence. They can be changed and corrected 
just as soon as we are sensible enough or hungry 
enough to go about it. And that is the only way they 
can be corrected. God will not reach an almighty 
hand down out of the sky and do the job for us while 
we sit around in our selfishness and indolence and pray 
for Him to hurry up about it! So there has been no 
revival of old-fashioned religion. There will not be 
one. But there has been a gratifying increase in social 
intelligence. Why pray for that which is definitely 
in our own power to bring about? 

There is a second condition. You have no moral 
right to pray for any good thing unless you are willing 
to share it with those who are less fortunate than your- 
self. Sharing is a great word, and it stands for a noble 
principle. The Oxford “groupers’” have given it a 
new currency of late; though their practice of it so 
far has been rather strictly limited to the exchange of 
more or less lurid confessions in meeting. But the 
principle is magnificent just the same. It will have 
to be made operative on a much larger scale before our 
prayer for daily bread can have a satisfactory answer. 

The retort of the enlightened skeptic when you 
exhort him to make that prayer is that God’s part of 
the job is already finished. Plenty of food has been 
provided, and plenty of everything else. Means of 
abundant further production are at hand when the 
present supply is depleted. We know how to produce 
vastly more than we could ever consume. But the 
principle of sharing has been neglected. The abun- 
dance is congested in spots, while in large areas there 
is great dearth. The machinery of distribution is 
faulty or lacking. And that is man’s part of the con- 
tract. No increase in raw material is needed, or will 
be given, until we learn to make a decent and equitable 
use of what we already have. 

This does not mean that you, as an individual, 
should take your stand at the street-corner and fling 
coppers and dimes for the gamins to scramble for— 
though it does mean parting occasionally with a piece 
of money. It doesn’t mean giving away everything 
you have and impoverishing yourself—though it does 
mean occasionally clearing out your wardrobe, and 
perhaps your cupboard and fruit-cellar also. It means 
sharing in spirit and in practice—sharing your goods, 
your opportunities, your wisdom, your strength and 


your good-will, to the end that the Lord’s abundance 
shall flow more evenly over the face of human life. 

It means something more than that, which leads 
to our third condition. You have no moral right to 
pray for anything unless you are willing that others 
shall have the same thing on the same terms. Said 
Walt Whitman: “I give the pass-word primeval, I 
give the sign of Democracy. By God, I will accept 
nothing which others may not have on the same 
terms.’’ And that zs the sign of democracy; that is 
the pass-word to any Christian order of society. It 
sounds the knell of special privilege, of parasitical 
idleness at both ends of the social scale. It threatens 
swollen fortunes and penniless loafers alike. Both the 
palace and the slum are targets for its arrows. Cou- 
pon-clippers and the thousands of young people who 
have grown to feel that the world owes them a living 
without their having to scratch for it the way their 
forefathers did, are equally warned and threatened by 
that inexorable principle of social righteousness. It 
makes service and its equitable reward the basis of 
civilization. 

The word in this prayer which is translated 
“daily” is peculiar in that it occurs nowhere else in 
the entire New Testament. Artos epiousious is the 
Greek phrase, the noun artos meaning bread, the ad- 
jective epiousious meaning literally sufficient or 
enough. It has been variously rendered by the 
translators. ‘‘Bread for the day,’ is Goodspeed’s 
phrase. Moffatt has it, “Our bread for the morrow.” 
Another says, “Bread for the coming day.” ‘Daily 
bread”’ is the phrase with which we are most familiar. 
But, whatever rendition you employ, just remember 
that the literal meaning of epious ous is enough or 
sufficient. Give us, O Lord, bread enough! 

That prayer, I repeat, has already been answered. 
The world has bread enough and to spare. Using 
the word as a symbol of every needful thing to sus- 
tain and enrich life, there is yet enough and to spare. 
Our part of the task is to see that it flows increasingly 
out to those who are still in need. 


For Private Study or Group Discussion 

Try to learn by investigation the proportion of 
America’s population who are living below the line 
of adequate nourishment. In the world at large. 

What persons, if any, have a moral right to be fed 
by others? Support your answer by argument and 
illustration. 

Should the securing of adequate food and shelter 
for all the people be the first concern of organized 
society? If your answer is in the negative, what 
interests are paramount to it? 

Does the request for daily bread seem consistent 
with the admonition, ‘‘Take no thought for the mor- 
row?” 

Do you know of any cases of undernourishment 
within a radius of a mile of your home? 

* * * 


Serious trouble in the Philippines! Commissioner-General 
MeNutt orders all toasts drunk to him next after President 
Roosevelt, and thus before President Quezon. The latter de- 
nounces such indignity to himself and the Filipinos. We would 
settle this question the way we would settle many others—by 
having no drinking allowed.—John Haynes Holmes in Unity. 
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Professor Davis versus Mr. Davis 
Larry S. Davidow 


HERE can be little, if any, criticism of the case 
that Prof. Jerome Davis makes out against 
the glaring injustices and inequalities of the 

present social system, by whatever name it may be 
called. To many thoughtful persons, the ills so well 
described by Jerome Davis have been known for many 
years previous to the depression. However, it must 
be confessed that there are untold numbers who never 
gave any thought to the social system or its failings 
until this last depression forced upon their minds an 
interest in social, economic and political issues. Even 
if Professor Davis does manifest the zeal and en- 
thusiasm of one who has more recently arrived at the 
conclusions concerning the inadequacies of the present 
social system, that in no wise lessens the effectiveness 
of his indictment. 

It is not fair to criticize Professor Davis in his 
article for failing to present a detailed description of 
the transition from what is called capitalism to a 
more wholesome and sane society. Perhaps Professor 
Davis was not asked to include in his article such a 
statement. Even if he were to attempt it, it would be 
rather difficult for any person to sketch in detail just 
how, and in what manner, any transition would be 
worked out in a country so highly complex and de- 
veloped as ours. 

First of all, there must be agreement upon the 
need for change. If such agreement exists, then an 
approach must be made based upon the particular 
needs and conditions that stand out as requiring first 
attention. It is absurd to suggest that with all the 
ramifications of our present industrial society one can 
hope for a Messianic change, through a sort of modern 
magic whereby the waving of a wand can bring about 
an instantaneous abandonment of the old and an im- 
mediate introduction of the new. 

Mr. Harold S. Davis, while expressing agreement 
with the diagnostic conclusions of Professor Jerome 
Davis, surrounds his position with objections which, 
despite his effort to disarm criticism, are strangely 
familiar and reminiscent of those who always have 
been reluctant seriously to consider reforms. One 
becomes increasingly tired of those who say: “‘I agree 
with you, but—’” 

How tenable is the contention that the ‘‘dis- 
coveries” of Professor Davis have been familiar to 
everybody whom it would do any good to tell? Does 
Mr. Davis refer to an intellectual élite, with the sug- 
gestion that this exclusive group has the power to 
make changes? Those of us who have been at grips 
with social, economic and political problems for many 
years realize that the great mass of the American 
people has been unfamiliar with the statements 
presented by Professor Davis. Unfortunately it is 
only too true that there are too many people in the 
United States today who are still ignorant of a great 
deal of what Professor Davis has written. If we 
abandon the implied suggestion of Mr. Davis of an 
élite class, and if we really believe in democracy, 
there is a greater need than ever for making the Amer- 
ican people familiar with the so-called discoveries 


presented by Professor Davis. It is they who must 
know, because through them in a democratic way 
must come the desire for and the reality of change. 

Mr. Davis also places himself in an indefensible 
position when he suggests the existence of a sort of 
unanimity of opinion regarding the defects of so- 
called capitalism. There are many more than speakers 
at Rotary Clubs and Chambers of Commerce who 
before the depression insisted, and even today insist, 
that this is the best of all possible worlds and that there 
is no need for reform or change. There are many of 
the ministry, there are very many in the legal and 
medical professions, in the pedagogic fields, in the 
rural areas, yes, even in the labor unions—who even 
today would disagree with many of the assertions 
found in Professor Davis’s article. 

The statement in Professor Davis’s article about 
the division of income is based obviously upon an 
approximately ninety billion dollars national income 
of 1929, and divided among approximately thirty 
million families. It is making small contribution to 
an understanding of the issues involved for Mr. 
Davis to complain of this matter of computation and 
at the same time speak of the division of capital 
wealth. The sum described by Professor Davis for 
division was income, but the example cited by Mr. 
Davis is capital wealth. Mr. Davis must have known 
a long time ago that the advocates of a co-operative 
society never did advocate or believe in the sharing 
or dividing up of capital wealth. He ought to know 
it involves the collective ownership of the means of 
production and distribution and national resources, 
and the equitable distribution of income. It is not a 
tribute to his understanding of the problem if he 
presents the old saying, viz., the dividing up of a 
factory, brick by brick, as the reductio ad absurdum 
of the argument attributed to the socialist. Mr. 
Davis digs up another old chestnut, attributing to 
the infirmities of human nature a substantial respon- 
sibility for the manifest improper conditions today. 
His generalization, particularly as applied to municipal 
charters, is not very helpful. We do know that in 
cities like Cincinnati and Detroit, modern city char- 
ters have made possible the elimination of a great deal 


‘of the more sordid graft and inefficiency so rampant 


not so many years ago. Where graft and corruption 
have occurred, it has been due to the willingness of 
business men to bribe public officials, in order to se- 
cure special favors. In a society where profit-making 
justifies any action, no matter how reprehensible, one 
ought not to be surprised at the existence of graft 
and corruption. Rather it is a tribute to the inherent 
good qualities of man that, despite the constant temp- 
tations to violate public trust and social decency, there 
are those who are immune, and, better still, there are 
those who fight for a better society. 

With all the information that is now available as 
to the causes of modern war, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to understand the statements suggesting the 
inevitability of warfare. Woodrow Wilson made his 
confession concerning the World War. We know the 
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causes of Mussolini’s venture into Ethiopia. We 
know what prompts the bitter struggle that is now 
being waged in Spain. For Mr. Davis to insinuate 
that it is the weakness of human nature rather than 
material causes as the factor chiefly responsible for 
modern war, is to shut his eyes to easily availakle 
facts. Mr. Davis expresses his helplessness and resig- 
nation when he says “you have to begin with the in- 
dividual.” It is now recognized that that position is 
the policy of negation, and one that can easily he 
adopted by people who are unwilling to do anything 
constructive themselves. How can one expect an in- 
dividual to respond to better impulses when the eco- 
nomic system is constantly catering to the worst phases 
of human action, and actually punishing with savage 
cruelty those who show any sign of social conscious- 
ness? Just as one cannot expect figs to grow upon 
thistles, so one cannot expect to have human nature 
assert itself in an ideal way when it is being affected 
constantly and adversely by hard material facts, facts 
which find inspiration in profit, not in service. 

Mr. Davis complains that Professor Davis does 
not particularize either the technique or the extent of 
the change necessary for social betterment. As a 
matter of fact there are certain processes already in 
motion which are moving in the direction of change. 
The Wagner Labor Relations Bill, which gives or- 
ganized labor protection by compelling recalcitrant 
management to deal with it in the amelioration of 
conditions both as to wages and conditions; the WPA; 
the CCC; the latest proposal of the President which 
will abolish child labor and establish a minimum wage 
and maximum hours in industry; the various agricul- 
tural schemes to create for the farmer a greater sta- 
bility and certainty in his tenure of land and in the 
marketing of his commodities; the definite impulse to 
social consciousness given by the President in his Good 
Neighbor policy with all of its implications—all are 
illustrative of the forces now in action. While the 
President is not purposely seeking to establish a new 
social order (he really is trying to bolster up the old), 
he is moving in the direction of changes which will 
make for a new social order. If not he, others in re- 
sponsible positions will propose such reforms as the 
government taking over the banking system, socializa- 
tion of the means of transportation, communication, 
and manufacturing enterprises which are definitely 
of monopolistic character and therefore ready for 
socialization. At all times it must be remembered, 
whatever program is proposed, it will have to be one 
that public opinion is willing to accept, and not one 
that is going to be rammed down the throat of the 
American people willy-nilly. This, of course, indicates 
that no hard and fast rule can be adopted as to how 
changes will be made, nor the order of sequence or 
time. 

Mr. Davis, attempting to justify a stubborn de- 
fense of the old, regardless of its danger, points to the 
possible desirability of maintaining an old building 
which is leaking, insanitary and in every way inade- 
quate. The example is inept, as well as inopportune. 
Any building such as he describes would be condemned 
by any modern municipz! dep. rtment of health, and 
wculd be torn down through the exercise of police 


power if the owner of the property did not do so him- 


self upon the request of the municipality. Mr. Davis 
presents a deplorable lack of confidence in the intelli- 
gence, wisdom and capacity of the American people. 
His is a policy of despair. His whole article presents 
a confusion wherein he pays lip service to the ac- 
knowledgment of existing evils, and yet expresses fear 
of change as such, lack of confidence in man, the re- 
liance upon medieval theology which ignored social 
factors and pointed to the individual’s personal sal- 
vation, and, finally, his apotheosis, lack of faith in 
democratic processes. It might surprise Mr. Davis 
to learn that in his exposition of his fear of an “‘authori- 
tarian’’ order, he gives expression to a latent anarchism 
which is shared by many of the industrialists, of which 
Henry Ford is a notable example. Government is all 
right, provided you are one of the governing. But, 
belabor government when you do not like it. Or, 
the definition I was taught in law school many years 
ago: “Law is a rule of conduct prescribed by superiors 
to be imposed upon inferiors.”’ I should like to ask Mr. 
Davis what, in the experience of American history and 
the American form of government, leads him to claim 
that the moment government becomes socially minded 
it therefore becomes “authoritarian.’”’ Methinks his 
apprehension is made of the same stuff that harks 
back to the earlier and crueler days of a growing in- 
dustrialism when legislation to prevent the exploita- 
tion of children of six and eight years of age who were 
being worked fourteen and fifteen hours a day in coal 
mines, was resisted on the ground that the state was 
becoming authoritarian and invading the free right of 
a child to contract for its labor. In this country we 
now have the resistance offered to the ratification of 
the child labor amendment which intends to give 
Congress the power to prevent child labor. It really is 
the exposition of fear of democracy itself which Mr. 
Davis voices. It is the lack of belief in democratic 
processes which Mr. Davis betrays. I would much 
rather be governed by the authority of a majority of 
the people of the United States than by the captains 
of industry. Government has had to intervene re- 
peatedly to restrain irresponsible captains of industry 
and finance from working injury upon the public at 
large. The Interstate Commerce Commission, an 
expression of authority of the Government, was called 
into being because of the manifest evils and abuses that 
were rampant among the railroads. The Federal 
Trade Commission came into being because of the 
rapacity and fraudulent conduct of business. Laws 
compelling minimum wages for women in industry, 
workmen’s compensation laws, and much other re- 
form legislation were brought into being because of 
the need of government interference. Government is 
at least as efficient as, if not more so than, private in- 
dustry in managing affairs. I remember the words of 
the late Senator James Couzens, of Michigan, who, 
out of a large experience, both as an executive of the 
Ford Motor Company and as United States Senator, 
publicly stated that government was at least as ef- 
ficient as private industry. 

One cannot help but raise the question: Upon 
what basis does Mr. Davis claim that a democratic 
government acting for all of its people is likely to re- 
sort to suppression? If Mr. Davis understands de- 
mocracy, he ought to know that suppression and de- 
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mocracy are incompatible terms; that democracy must 
have the exercise of rights which we regard as funda- 
mental and which have been fairly well described in 
the first ten amendments to the Constitution. 

If Mr. Davis is naive enough to believe that man- 
kind is going to wait for a complete detailed program 
of a new social order before it commences an approach 
and an effort to obtain improvement, he is doomed to 
bitter disappointment. Reforms will come as condi- 
tions compel people, first to realize the need for change, 
and then, create in their minds the desire for change. 
How change will come about will be determined by 
the circumstances existing at that particular time. 


Intelligent, thinking people will make their contribu- 
tion by taking an active part in discussion of condi- 
tions as they exist and the need for change, together 
with suitable action to bring about change. Brave 
people will not sit back with folded arms and refuse to 
make their contribution to necessary reform because 
there is not yet available a complete blue print with all 
specification of how the new social order is to be 
ushered in. Mr. Davis confesses an unwillingness to 
assume his proper place and share in the responsibility 
of social therapeutics. Professor Davis is making his 
contribution in the direction of social justice—which 
exemplifies Christianity in action. 


Short-Term Pessimism and Long-Term Optimism’ 


George E. Huntley 


Can ye not discern the signs of the times? Matt. 
16:3. 

He that believeth shall not make haste. Isaiah 
28:16. 


T is highly important for Universalists to under- 
stand Universalism. It is highly important for 
Universalists to understand Universalists. The 

time has come when we ought to determine whether 
our doctrine is anything in particular and whether we 
are anybody in particular. 

Has the Universalist Church a distinctive mis- 
sion? If not, I am for denominational dissolution to- 
morrow. Nay, there should be no such postponement. 
Tonight! The multiplication of machinery with no 
increase of usefulness is intolerable folly, disgraceful 
extravagance and unbearable wickedness. No one 
need to worry about that point, however, for unless we 
have something distinctive our church will disappear 
whether we wish it or not. Successful movements 
stand for something, stand strongly and sacrificially. 
They may stand for something that to us seems ab- 
solutely ridiculous, but at any rate they stand. 

It is widely asserted (and sometimes wildly as- 
serted) that it is the mission of our church to stand 
for liberalism. Possibly, not certainly. Partly, not 
wholly. At any rate, that would not be a distinctive 
mission. But what 7s liberalism? In this preliminary 
section of our thought, let us try to understand that 
very prevalent word. It is an understatement to 
say that there are fifty-seven varieties of liberalism 
on the intellectual market. Dr. Isaac Morgan Atwood, 
a master teacher of logic, used to begin his courses 
with the injunction, ‘‘Define your terms,’”’ and over 
and over he would caution, “Define your terms and 
stick to your definitions.” 

Exhibit A. There seems to be an impression in 
some quarters that liberalism consists of instant, 
unquestioning, enthusiastic acceptance of some new 
and prevalent notion, whim or doctrine. Anyone who 
does not joyously accept any thought that has the 
charm of novelty or the lure of popularity is labeled an 
old fogy or a shameful illiberal. He is likely to be 
invited to remove himself from the pathway of de- 
nominational progress. If liberalism means such 


*Occasional sermon at the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, Springfieid, May 12, 19387. 


narrow-mindedness and short-sightedness, then we 
pray, ‘From liberalism, good Lord, deliver us.” 

Exhibit B. Then there is a so-called liberalism 
which is really anythingarianism or nothingarianism 
(both good dictionary words). This is the jelly-fish 
type of thought, which stands for anything to a cer- 
tain extent and for nothing very much. A jelly-fish is 
very slippery and is sadly lacking in vertebral rigidity. 
Teachers of this class say, “Seemingly two and two 
make four; apparently the earth revolves around the 
sun; presumably there is some sufficient Power and 
Wisdom at the heart of the universe; but we must not 
be dogmatic; some brilliant men say that two and 
two make five; and probably, after all, we are mis- 
taken.” If liberalism means this namby-pambyism, 
wishy-washyism, shaken-by-every-windism, then— 
“From liberalism, good Lord, deliver us!’’ 

Exhibit C. Let us beware also of a current form 
of liberalism, or supposed liberalism, which, having 
no dynamic connection with life, thinks itself out and 
dies in thought. Too much resolution, even in the 
twentieth century, is sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought, and ends in mockery. This is do-nothing- 
arlanism (not a dictionary word but a good one). If 
liberalism is something that can be divorced from ag- 
gressive fraternal living, ‘From liberalism, good Lord, 
deliver us!’ 

Exhibit D. There is, however, a better liberalism, 
for the cultivation of which and the incarnation of 
which, we may most earnestly pray. It has three out- 


_ standing characteristics. 


It stands, first, for openness of mind, for eager 
out-reaching for larger and larger understanding. 
Remembering the assertion of such a man as Mr. 
Edison that even the wisest savant in the world does 
not know as much as one seven billionth of all the 
facts about one single matter, the true liberal will in- 
dulge in no silly intellectual pride and no bombastic 
self-sufficiency. 

This commendable variety of liberalism stands, 
secondly, for freedom of thought and speech, recog- 
nizing the rights of many men of many minds. Its 
motto might be “Live and let live, think and let 
think, speak and let speak.’”’ In regard to Mr. Voliva, 
who still declares that the earth is flat, the liberal holds 
that that gentleman is entitled to full freedom of doc- 
trine and utterance; but he does not, however, think 
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it necessary to urge him to take out Universalist 
fellowship and assume charge of one of our most im- 
portant parishes. 

The kind of liberalism of which we speak is, 
thirdly, entirely consistent with strong opinion, def- 
initely stated and persistently proclaimed. The lib- 
eral, open-minded on every subject, friendly toward 
every earnest believer, yet respects his own gospel and 
regards himself as its custodian and apostle. 

Some of us like to remember as an example of 
true liberalism Dr. Charles Woodhouse, staunch 
apostle of three generations ago. He had respect for 
everybody and stood for the rights of those who most 
radically disagreed with him; yet he liked to shout, 
“As for me, I am a Universalist, and a Universalist 
with my colors nailed to the mast!’ 

Is it the mission of our church to stand for lib- 
eralism, meaning this last and desirable variety? 
Yes, but that is not what distinguishes it from all 
other churches. The Unitarian Church, most of the 
Congregational Church, and much of the Baptist 
Church, stand for liberalism in the same sense. 

What then is our unique privilege and duty? It 
is to proclaim and to act upon a peculiar view of uni- 
versal life. This is what I choose to call optimo- 
pessimism and pessimo-optimism. It consists of a 
judicious blending of short-term pessimism and long- 
term optimism. 

Let us now consider for a while the pessimism of 
an optimist. I shall now make myself thoroughly 
disagreeable. I shall make myself shocking. I fear 
that I shall make myself exceedingly unpopular. 
Some people will say that I am dreadful; some will 
say that I am disgusting; some may even say that I am 
old. My conscience, however, compels me to say that 
I believe that we are living in a world of tragedy, a 
world of indescribable cruelty, a world of unspeakable 
horror, 

Universalists need to be realistic. We must not 
dwell in an imaginary cosmos, putting out of our 
minds every fact that does not fit in with our pretty 
little theories. Possibly some self-labeled Universal- 
ists have been thus superficial. Possibly there are 
some who refuse to read truthful books, declaring 
them to be too harrowing. When I returned from the 
Near East several years ago I thought it my duty to 
tell my fellow-religionists something about my journey 
through hell. Some people would not listen to my 
story or look at my pictures—it was all too distressing. 

This attitude of heavenly dreaming by a few of our 
people has brought severe criticism upon our church 
as a whole. It has been said that Universalists are 
people who sing but one song, ‘‘Peace, love and good- 
will, peace, love and good-will, peace, love and good- 
will.” Also it is charged that their appropriate slogan 
might be, “‘Let’s take a hope; let’s take a rest; let’s 
take a nap.” Prof. Walter Marshall Horton once 
wrote a highly helpful book on “‘Theism and the 
Modern Mood,” and then followed it with a volume 
on “Realistic Theology,” in which he proclaimed the 
decline of liberalism. By liberalism he means an in- 
sane optimism with no balance of sane pessimism. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick tries to shake the over- 
complacent with a sermon on “Beautiful Ideals and 
Brutal Facts.” 


To such critics a small minority of Universalists 
would have to plead guilty, but the great majority are 
justified in replying ‘‘Emphatically not guilty.” 

A good Universalist is absolutely realistic in re- 
gard to sin and human agony. He knows that no 
novel has ever indicated a thousandth part of the evil 
and suffering of the world. Every worthy minister, 
receiving the confidences of his people, knows enough 
of the depravity and devilishness in human life. In 
some details we can out-gloom any professing pessi- 
mist, however elongated his countenance and how- 
ever recalcitrant his digestion. 

The well-balanced Universalist must be pessi- 
mistic enough to expect in the race’s future much that 
is too horrible for words. In regard to the next hundred 
years, or perhaps the next thousand years, I am blue, 
blue, blue—not a light, pretty tint of blue, but a deep, 
dark navy blue which is almost black. 

We have no reason to expect that there will be 
any human brains keen enough to solve at once the 
multiplying problems of a complex society. Undoubt- 
edly we are to have very soon revolutionary dis- 
coveries and era-making inventions—some far out- 
stripping those of the last wonderful century; but 
there is no probability that we shall know how to as- 
similate them for the common good. Our so-called 
civilization of the machine age is anything but civil, 
and the development of further facilities without a 
corresponding social insight and political wisdom may 
but add to the woes of the world. 

And, whatever changes may come, if they are not 
accompanied by an increase in Christian fraternalism, 
they can give no relief from our miseries. There never 
can be a good world except as we have good men and 
women. 

Does someone demand that I, asa pessimist, give 
a bill of particulars? Looking frankly at present tend- 
encies in human life, our hearts must sink within us. 
Monstrous greed is as horrible and heartless as ever. 
Political corruption in town, county, state and nation 
has reached a maximum to fill any patriot with dis- 
gust and terror. Unable to manage sanely the affairs 
of our own period, we are passing on to children and 
grandchildren a shameful burden of debt and an over- 
whelming heritage of incompetence. 

The liquor evil has returned, not merely with all 
its old horror but with features of which no one for- 
merly dreamed. Formerly we knew nothing of bar- 
maids in America; now we have 1,350,000 barmaids, 
with all that that implies. Drinking among women 
is at least ten times as common as it was twenty-five 
years ago. And those who profit by human degrada- 
tion are trying by the most insidious devices and by the 
most persistent advertising, to make the alcohol habit 
universal. 

The use of drugs is growing apace. Some people 
believe that it is to become even more devastating 
than the alcohol habit. Now to all the other perni- 
cious drugs, certainly numerous enough, we have 
added the so-called ‘‘killer weed,’ the marihuana, 
imported fom Mexico, but now grown by the acre, I 
am told, within a hundred miles of this spot. This is 
the drug from which “dope cigarettes” are made, 
cigarettes that are being sold in vast quantities to 
school children. It is also mixed with honey and 
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sugar and sold asa confection. It is habit forming and 
its continued use leads inevitably to insanity. Police 
Commissioner Timilty, of Boston, believes that it 
gives us one of our most dreadul national menaces. 

No worthy pessimist can overlook the prospects 
of war. Mars bestirs himself and roars. John Haynes 
Holmes and many other careful students declare that 
there is no possible escape from a European conflict, 
a conflict involving not merely armies but men, 
women and children, a conflict so barbarous and so 
deadly that any previous war will seem like only a 
little preliminary skirmish. Can civilization survive 
any such cataclysm? Probably not. Can America 
keep out of the awful struggle if and when it comes? 
I, for one, do not think that any device of our Congress 
or our President can keep us out. 

There are other reasons for our gloom. One is in 
regard to the preparation that we are giving our 
young people for the Herculean tasks that are to come. 
Doubt not that they need preparation. Our problems 
are small indeed compared with those that they will 
have to solve. They will need strong bodies, clear 
brains and heroic characters. Yet today in many 
states the educational program is being curtailed in 
the interest of false economy. In others, as in the 
Bay State, our school system is but a part of a per- 
nicious political program. As to education outside of 
the schools, the children are getting enough that is 
misleading from the cheap movies, the radios, the de- 
basing papers and magazines and other sources, while 
moral and religious uplift from the homes and the 
churches is pitifully inadequate. I love the young 
people of today and I will make any sacrifice for their 
good; but I wonder, wonder, wonder. I wonder 
whether or not they are to have the intellectual depth 
and the moral stability to fit them for the demanding 
citizenship of a tremendous age. 

And then, more gloom. What, more? Yes, one 
of the greatest dangers is in the thoughtlessness, the 
apathy, the lack of the sense of proportion in the people 
of the present. Not long ago a man of world-wide 
reputation gave an address that ought to have aroused 
every hearer to thought and action. Some went to 
sleep. Others were bored almost to death. Others 
nodded their heads in sad acquiescence; but all went 


out smiling and laughing with no evident intention of © 


further thought or action. Is that typical? Are we 
so much absorbed with our petty problems., with our 
golf and our bridge, with our movies and radio pro- 
grams, that we have no energy left for the vast con- 
cerns of the human race? 

Some people smile when realistic Universalists 
speak of a possible retrograde movement lasting ten 
centuries or a hundred centuries. But who knows? 
We believe in the certainty of just retribution for sin, 
the certainty of just retribution for ignorance, the 
certainty of just retribution for indifference, the cer- 
tainty of just retribution for moral fatigue, the cer- 
tainty of just retribution for mental inadequacy. Be- 
hold, then, a congregation of pessimistic optimists! 

Wait, however. The story is not all told. Now 
let us take a radical turn in our thought. Right 
about face! If my hearers were all to become exhausted 
at this point and were with one accord to leave the 
church, or if the president were to take me firmly by 


the arm and escort me to a seat of silence, I should be 
in a sorry fix. My predicament would be like that of 
the ancient preacher who announced that he would 
speak in the morning on the arguments against im- 
mortality and in the afternoon on the arguments in 
favor of immortality, who in the forenoon presented the 
negative side to a large and enthusiastic audience, and 
who in the afternoon found such a tempest in progress 
that his service had to be abandoned! 

Now, after having made myself thoroughly ob- 
noxious in presenting the pessimism of an optimist, 
let me become radiant in presenting the optimism 
of a pessimist. 

Universalism means short-term pessimism (Can 
ye not discern the signs of the time?) but long-term 
optimism (He that believeth shall not make haste). 

The Universalist is a man who, after thorough 
investigation and careful thought, has come to firm 
conviction of the rightness of the world. There are 
three kinds of religionists, the die-easies, the die- 
hards, and the die-nevers. There are men of feeble 
faith who smile when everything goes favorably, but 
who are upset by personal misfortune or by some 
striking disaster like, for instance, the explosion of a 
trans-Atlantic airship. Universalists are not such die- 
easies. There are other men of sturdier faith, who 
keep their confidence in all ordinary times, but who 
fail when facing some world calamity like a universal 
war or the overthrow of a civilization. Universalists 
are not such die-hards. There are still other men who 
are so thoroughly grounded in faith that whatever 
might come, though it were the destruction of our 
planet or the collapse of our solar system, would be- 
lieve, nevertheless, in the final outcome of good. 
Universalists are die-nevers of that description. 

The reason that a Universalist can see the prob- 
lems of the present and the probability of growing 
horrors and never flinch, is that he believes in God, 
that he believes in some sufficient Wisdom, Power, 
Good-will, that he believes in a Love that is absolutely 
unconquerable. 

If you take away my faith in God, then, of all 
men, I am the most miserable; but if you leave me my 
faith in God, then, of all men, I am the most hopeful 
and happy. 

When a man asserts his belief in a competent and 
persistent Deity, someone will immediately demand 
his proof. He cannot prove. There are some things 
that even the most learned scholar in the world could 
not prove. What the Universalist does is to take all 
the available facts, including even the most horrible, 
consider them to the best of his ability, and, at last, 
come to what appears to him the most reasonable in- 
terpretation. That interpretation is joyous. He 
takes the leap of faith. He believes in a successful 
universe under the direction of an indefeasible God. 


“Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above His own.” 


Now someone, like Dr. Dieffenbach, will rise and 
demand that we make clear exactly what we mean by 
the word God. “Describe Him, describe Him,” is 
the cry. We cannot. We can neither prove nor de- 
scribe Him. Surely the finite never can define the 
Infinite. A young student once boasted that he had a 
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clear, definite idea on every subject. His aged pro- 
fessor said quietly, ““When you are three times as old 
and three hundred times as wise you will have a vague, 
indefinite idea on almost every subject.” 

Our thoughts of God are confessedly vague. We 
no longer think of the Deity as a kind old man with a 
long gray beard. 

We cannot know the Infinite. But we can believe 
where we cannot understand. What do we mean by 
the Everlasting Arms? We do not know what we 
mean; but we do know that we mean something 
marvelously comforting. What do we mean when we 
say ‘God is our shepherd?” What do we mean when 
we say “In God we live and move and have our be- 
ing?’ We mean something altogether beyond human 
expression or human conception; but something very 
real. A friend of mine has collected over two hundred 
different names applied to the Deity. Each of those 
names represents the outreaching of some finite mind 
toward the infinite Purpose, Power, Prophecy. 

This we realistic Universalists do believe: that 
God is sufficient. Here we have to part company 
with very respectable men like Professor Brightman 
of Boston University. At a public meeting he re- 
proved a brother minister who addressed his prayer 
to the Infinite. ‘“There is no Infinite,” he declaied. 
He believes in a constant struggle between God and 
something, perhaps a part of God’s own nature, which, 
for lack of any other name, he calls “the given.” To 
this “given” he ascribes all the evil, all the pain, all 
the apparent failure, in the cosmos. He challenges us 
to face the fact and then to say that God is successful. 
“Facts,” he says, “are stubborn things.” And we 
reply, “Yes, facts are stubborn, but faith is more 
stubborn still.”” We say to Professor Brightman that 
if God can fail in one instance He can fail in a thou- 
sand instances, in a million million instances, in 
every instance. If I did not believe absolutely in a 
competent God, I should be a pessimist indeed, a 
PESSIMIST in all capital letters, a PESSIMIST in 
letters too large to be printed on any wall of this 
church. 

Believing, however, in a God who is wise enough 
and powerful enough to manage His universe, I can 
look at all pain and apparent mistake, and still be- 
lieve that life is good, that we are in a world in process, 
that we now are inonly the very early stages of blessed 
evolution. 

Here is joy indeed. Here is assurance indeed. To 
any struggler, however dark may seem his outlook, 
we echo the great modern proverb, “One, with God, is 
a majority.” To any soldier of righteousness, fighting 
against obstacles that seem insuperable, we echo, 
“No question is ever settled until it is settled right.” 


However the battle is ended, 

Though proudly the victor come, 
With fluttering flag and prancing nag, 
And echoing roll of drum, 

Yet truth proclaims this motto, 

In letters of living light, 

“No question is ever settled 

Until it is settled right.” 


Though the heel of the strong oppressor 
May press the weak in the dust, 


And_the voice of fame with one acclaim 
May call him great and just, 
Let those who applaud take warning 
And keep this motto in sight, 
“No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right.” 
(Wilcox.) 


Now let us think of the practical effect of this 
deeper optimism, this realistic Universalism, in the life 
of a believer. 

It is first,.comforting, secondly, converting, and 
thirdly, compelling. 

It is comforting. Men and women need something 
to comfort them. After a long ministry, I do not 
know of a single family that does not need comforting 
—or a single individual. There are sorrows of sep- 
aration and there are sorrows that are worse than those 
of separation. How accept them? Some men are 
like the sand, blown hither and thither by every wind 
of fortune; and others are like the giant cliff, immov- 
able, majestic in faith. I could tell you thrilling tales 
of heroes and heroines of religion. 

It is converting. It used to be said that a reed 
blown upon by the great god Pan never again could 
be a simple reed by the river. No man who, by faith, 
has caught a glimpse of the face of God, ever can be 
the same man again. It is a law that we become 
like that on which we meditate. A man cannot 
think much about Phillips Brooks or Jane Addams 
without being ennobled, and he cannot concentrate 
on the character of Jesus without being purified and 
uplifted. So the theistic optimists must become “‘imi- 
tators of God, as dear children.” ‘The fruit of the 
spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 

It is compelling. Here is the answer to those who 
talk about a parasitic optimism. Any optimism that is 
half-way respectable compels a man to wake up and 
live, wake up and think, wake up and work. If we 
thought the universe were to be a colossal failure, then 
indeed we might sit down in dumb resignation, or we 
might eat, drink and try to be merry, awaiting the 
disintegration of all beauty, joy and hope. But, be- 
lieving in success, we are called upon to be successful. 


- The most obvious and the most glorious fact is that 


God invites human co-operation. It is not His way 
to force salvation on the individual or the race. When 
shall we be done with the unspeakable horrors of war- 
fare? When shall we be rid of the intolerable injus- 
tices of economic oppression? When shall we be 
finished with the devastations of alcohol, opium and the 
killer weed? When shall we have the reign of honesty, 
purity, kindness? The answer is “‘when men of good 
hope become also men of good work.’”’ An idle Uni- 
versalism is a contradiction of terms. If we believe 
that the kingdom of God is to come sometime, now is. 
the time for us to enlist in its service. If we are, as 
Walt Whitman says, “soldiers of ultimate victory,” 
now is the time to get our armor on. There never will 
be a better time. 

We see at last, therefore, that our optimo-pessi- 
mism and pessimo-optimism is one with “‘the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God” of which we are the for- 
tunate recipients, of which we must be the grateful 
and faithful custodians and apostles. 
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Ferry Beach, where Play and Wi ork and W. orship in the Open Air 
Make Universalists Better Christians and More Useful Churchmen 


DISCOVERY, by Max A. Kapp 


I brought my spirit to the sea; 

I stood upon the shore; 

I gazed upon infinity; 

I heard the waters roar. 

And then there came a sense of peace; 
Some whisper calmed my soul, 

Some ancient ministry of stars 

Had made my spirit whole. 


I brought my spirit to the trees 

That stood against the sky. 

I touched each wand’ring, careless breeze 
To know if God were nigh. 

And then I felt an inner Flame 

That fiercely burned my tears; 

Uplift, I rose from bended knee 

To meet the asking years. 


UST after the turn of the century (1901) 
the Rev. Quillen H. Shinn established a 
summer camp-meeting place for Univer- 

salists at Ferry Beach, Maine. So well did he 

build and so thoroughly did Dr. Shinn indoc- 
trinate his fellow Universalists with the idea of 
the importance of this project, that, while 

Ferry Beach has had its ups and downs, it is 

now one of our most valued educational in- 

stitutions. Children who played on the sands 
and in the trees of the grove in infancy now 
attend young people’s conferences and institutes 
of religious education workers at this same 

Ferry Beach. Indeed, some of these young 

people are now bringing their own children here, 

for Ferry Beach has both community spirit 
and a fine family tradition. 

Our pictures of Ferry Beach activities in 
this issue recall also that other rare spirit who 
put so much of her personality into the program 
of Ferry Beach. I refer, of course, to Miss 
Jennie Lois Ellis, of whom the editor of The 
Christian Leader once wrote, ‘‘She first saw the 
possibility of educational work, and began to 
leaven the evangelistic lump with the institute 
ideal.””’ As the scope of adult education work 
in our churches grows commensurate with its 
importance, the significance of Miss Hllis’s 
influence will be revealed more clearly. I hope 
that some day a Universalist or a group of 
Universalists with vision will endow a ‘Jennie 
L. Ellis Memorial Lecture and Discussion 
Course in Christian Ideals and Human Rela- 
tions’ for adult lay church people. Such an 
endowment, if the terms were wisely elastic, 
would be of great value to our church. 


The program of Ferry Beach, like that of 
our other summer institutes, stands as a mag- 
nificent refutation of that old saw that “liberal 
Christians give up their religion during the 


summer.” True, we close many of our regular 
church services for two months during the 
summer. Who says the Universalist Church 
closes up for the summer? Let him visit 
Ferry Beach, Murray Grove, Shelter Neck, or 
Turkey Run. To these places annually come 
hundreds of our people, and in the fellowship 
of study and the fellowship of song they are 
inspired to be better Christians and instructed 
in the ways of more useful churchmanship. 

The Ferry Beach course programs are 
many and varied, to meet the needs of every 
department and every age. This coming season 
there will be held the annual Institute of Re- 
ligious Education, the Young People’s In- 
stitute, Missionary Study Week, the Ministers’ 
Institute, and the Laymen’s gathering. The 
Institute of World Affairs, the latest addition 
to the program, enters its third season next 
August. All indications are that this splendid 
institute will break all previous records of at- 
tendance this year. 

Every bit as important as the courses, is 
the spirit of friendship and good cheer at 
Ferry Beach. This spirit it is that makes the 
courses meaningful and makes the place truly “a 
school for Christian living.’’ For here on the 
friendly sands or beneath the sheltering pines at 
Ferry Beach play and work and worship in the 
open air make Universalists better Christians 
and more useful churchmen. 

E. H.L. 
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Students of World Affairs 


OME of the people who attended 

the Second Ferry Beach Institute 

of World Affairs last August. These 

and many more will be at the Third 
Institute next August. 
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at the Lookout Shelter 
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Morning Chapel | 
HE Rev. Stanley Manning conduct- 


ing devotional services at a Young 
People’s Conference. 
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| These Men 
Make Institutes 
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REY. STANLEY MANNING 


President of the 
Ferry Beach Association 


and 
WILLIAM E. GARDNER 
Executive Secretary 
of the 
Young People’s The Bathing Hour 
Christian Union OOKS like the “Old Swimming Hole.” 
Eve i Well, it is, or at least it’s one of the 
| oldest in the world—the Atlantic Ocean. 


An Outdoor Class 
LASSES like this group of Reli- 
gious Education students often 
assemble on the beach where the salt. 

air is clean and invigorating. 
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Religious Education at the Crossroads’ 
George A. Coe 


HE purpose of this hour, I am told, is to secure or 
contemplate a general outlook upon religious 
education, particularly an outlook upon its re- 

lation to social needs. Whither is religious education 
going? What alternatives confront us, and what 
difference will our choice of alternatives make? 

These questions look towards the past as well as 
the future. They remind us that for a generation we 
have been occupied with a religious-education move- 
ment. We have been revising curricula, creating new 
text-books, introducing new methods of teaching and 
new methods of training teachers, reconstructing wor- 
ship, and giving to children and youth a new place in 
our conception of the Church and of society. The 
outlook a quarter-century ago was definite, courageous, 
and confident. We thought we knew what to do, and 
we were determined to do it. Let us recall William 
I. Lawrance and Florence Buck, two creative spirits, 
full of devotion, and likewise full of insight. At the 
meetings of the Religious Education Association we 
fell into the habit of asking Dr. Lawrance to offer 
prayer. When he prayed the eternal seemed to be 
not static but in motion. We were entering upon re- 
forms blithely, as if a new morning had dawned. 

But our blitheness is gone, and our speed has 
slackened. The reforms that seemed about to be ac- 
complished have not ripened. Dr. Elsa Lotz’s nation- 
wide sampling of church schools that have a reputa- 
tion for being progressive indicates that only rarely 
do these schools justify their reputation. Upon the 
part of ministers there is a marked cooling towards 
progressive standards; there is even a belittling of 
religious education as such. Opportunities for em- 
ployment in this field have shrunk. When financial 
stringency occurred, the workers in religious educa- 
tion were the first and the chief sufferers among all 
the paid agents of the churches. 

What is the meaning of this recession? A part 
of the answer is that mistakes were made in the selec- 
tion, training, and certification of persons who sought 
employment in this field. Another part of the answer 
is that preparation for the pastorate has rarely in- 
cluded adequate study of religious growth or of re- 
ligious education as it is and as it might be. It is 
true that theological seminaries have introduced some 
teaching concerning religious education, but more as a 
concession to an extra-theological movement than as 
an expression of a fundamental religious conviction. 
Meantime we have continued to rely in the main upon 
untrained or slightly-trained lay teachers. In short, 
our religious forces have as yet neither the educational 
insight nor the educational organization for meeting 
our educational needs. 

There is an even deeper aspect of our depression. 
Our work is embedded in a culture that in its totality 
exhibits a similar depression or lag. All education is 
under stress and doubt. The schools of the state 
as well as the schools of the Church, the colleges as 
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well as the elementary and secondary schools, are not 
quite sure what their function is, and of course not 
able to claim that they are performing their function. 
The recognized leaders in state education are unani- 
mous in the opinion that our state schools have left 
essential parts of their mission unfulfilled. There is 
great embarrassment, at least a great searching of 
hearts, when we ask how these schools are to fulfill their 
mission. For at once we are reminded that our society 
itself is groping, not sure of its way nor even of its 
goal. Ina word, our whole culture is confused, and all 
education, whether secular or religious, reflects this 
confusion. 

Even if we utilized in education the scientific 
insights of yesterday we should still find ourselves 
suspended in mid-air. For educational psychology 
has moved out from under us. Though we observe all 
the principles of child-study, pupil-interest, habit- 
formation, pupil-activity, pupil-thinking, and grada- 
tion, still our path is not luminous. For we have not 
yet given due weight to one of the major facts, namely, 
that attitudes and character are determined in over- 
whelming measure by general social forces. Our 
educational psychology has to move on to analysis of 
the dynamics of group thinking and feeling, of na- 
tionalism, of racialism, of war and peace, of economic 
conduct, of advertising and other forms of propaganda, 
of public opinion, of the influence of newspapers, the 
cinema, and the radio. In the sphere of what used to 
be called “‘pedagogy,’’ which once meant how to get 
and hold attention, how to make a lesson plan, how to 
give tests, and the like, we are moving on towards the 
basic question for the teacher, namely: What is it to 
teach or to educate? What is the teacher’s relation to 
the pupil, to parents, to a school board or church board, 
to the government, to society in general? What shall 
be done with controverted issues? What is non- 
partisanship in a teacher, and what is the real differ- 
ence between education and indoctrination? The 
school administrator as well as the teacher now comes 
under a new scrutiny. A quarter-century ago, and 
even later, administration meant organizing school 
machinery and keeping it running smoothly. Today 
it means in addition the planning and maintenance of 
relations between the school and society. Is the 
school to be an instrument for maintaining the status 
quo, or for promoting social change? If for promoting 
social change, what change, and how? All our educa- 
tors profess democracy as their creed, but they are put 
to it just now to say what they mean by democracy 
and how education is to promote it. 

These shifts of society and of the educator’s at- 
tention have a direct bearing upon the teaching of re- 
ligion. Are we to teach merely how to practice re- 
ligion and virtue within a given society, or also what 
to do with the structure and functions of the social 
order itself? Is it a part of our religion, or is it not, 
that we should find out what ails society and what is 
to be done about its sickness; and then is it necessary, 
or is it not necessary, to include this knowledge in our 
initiation of the young into our religious fellowship? 
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What is our religious fellowship about, anyhow? It 
is no longer easy, and it soon should become impossible, 
to bring up children to be members of churches with- 
out causing youth themselves to face the question, 
What are the churches to do about the social flow that 
surrounds them and suffuses them? We may take for 
granted that the young are to receive information 
about the history and literature of religion, and that 
rudimentary habits of good conduct and of reverence 
are to be developed. In addition to this, the least 
that an awakened social sense can accept from re- 
ligious education is promotion of the most penetrating 
possible critique of contemporary society, the churches 
included. 

The most penetrating possible critique of society 
will be different from the ordinary inculcation of ideals. 
We have taught social ideals long enough to learn, 
provided we are alert, whether the acceptance of good 
general principles produced corresponding conduct. 
It is an arresting fact that as long as ideals are stated 
in generalized form nobody objects to them. The 
law of love is entirely acceptable to the exploiters of 
their fellows, even to the industrial exploiters of chil- 
dren, as long as we do not go on from the general 
principle to the details of application. Nobody denies 
that persons are more important than profits. In- 
deed, our selfishness rather enjoys hearing good senti- 
ments, assenting to them, and even espousing them— 
it gives one a sense of being clothed rather than naked! 
The teaching that affects human living at its social 
depths must jolt us out of our complacency; it will 
divide me against myself, and it will divide men from 
one another before they can be united upon a higher 
plane. Make no mistake about this: religious educa- 
tion must raise a generation of critical, trouble-making 
churchmen—churchmen mostly unlike our generation 
—or else, . . . . well, what are our alternatives, and 
how do we ascertain what our alternatives are? 

The teaching of religion often proceeds as if the 
alternatives that require consideration were somehow 
secreted by the religious mind through communion 
with itself. ‘‘We might conceivably choose this,’’ it 
says, “or that.” We might choose reason as against 
impulse; spirituality as against animality; idealistic 
ends as against materialistic ends; good will as against 
self-seeking; the will of God as against our wilfulness; 
eternity as against time. But our real alternatives do 
not thus arise out of our subjectivity. The educator 
is not the creator of the issues among which he chooses; 
they are presented to him by external nature and by 
the processes of history. Free roaming in an ideal 
realm in company with pupils is not education—rather, 
it is mis-education. There was a time when American 
churches affirmed the worth of men and the divine 
requirement of brotherhood without doing anything 
about slavery. What made them finally face the 
slavery issue in the concrete was not a development of 
their concepts but a change in the economic and po- 
litical situation. Some of us can remember the time 
when there burst upon the churches the necessity of 
reconsidering their teaching concerning the origin and 
nature of man. The necessity did not arise from any 
self-evolved product of religion, but from the re- 
searches of biology and geology. William James coined 
a neat phrase for such situations. There are, he said, 


? 


“forced options,” or cases in which we cannot stand 
still and cannot move at all except in one of two di- 
rections both of which we might like to avoid. 

The reason for saying all this is that today re- 
ligious education is confronted by a forced option be- 
tween two alternatives, neither of which can be con- 
templated without distress. This new forced option 
grows out of the class structure of our society, which 
inherently involves conflict. Religious education is 
certain to do something about the class conflict—cer- 
tain to do it either by deliberate choice or by a spiritual 
inertia that is itself an unconfessed selection. Re- 
ligious education is at the crossroads. 

What do I mean by “the class structure of so- 
ciety?’”’ Not that we are poured at birth into fixed 
social molds like those of feudalism, for changes of 
social status are frequent, and: they are taken for 
granted; not that all of us classify ourselves either as 
workers or as capitalists, either proletariat or bour- 
geoisie, for we have a tradition that this should not. 
beso. Neither a fixed status nor a fixed class conscious- 
ness is meant by the term “‘class structure,” but rather 
the main channel through which power flows towards 
or away from men. Who has power? Who lacks 
power? What are the consequences of having or 
lacking power? What kinds or degrees of power shall 
pupils be encouraged to seek, and what basis for the 
distribution of power shall have the sanction of re- 
ligion? ' 

Let us be concrete. Here are three typical human 
relationships which, taken together, provide a true 
index to the structure of our society dynamically 
considered: 

Case 1: Individual A says in substance to in- 
dividual B, “You may have food for yourself and 
your family if by your labor you will make profits for 
me; otherwise you and your family may not eat.” 
Class cleavage is here, even if both individuals en- 
deavor to be decent. For one of them wields power 
over the other by virtue of material possessions—a 
power that the other, unless he has been dulled into. 
submission, will desire to resist. 

Case 2: A youth who is known to have great 
musical talent is without means for cultivating it, and 
he has no claim upon the means of others. But he 
finds a patron who has both means and inclination to 
provide the needed training. Here cultural values de- 
pend upon sheer power that may, if it will, scorn art 
and learning. The result is bound to be either a para- 
sitic and cringing culture or an implicitly protesting 
culture that awaits an opportunity to become explicit. 

Case 3: Petroleum resources—natural gas, for 
example—that are limited and will be needed by future 
generations are being wasted on an enormous scale. 
Here a mere Today successfully pits itself against the 
Tomorrow of the entire human race. This is chaos. 
If there be no continuity of power, no power-linkage 
of the generations, then the class structure of society 
is at once an absolute and a surd. 

Such allocation of power over human life ex- 
presses no principle of reason or of human worth. 
Many persons who are in positions of power do respect 
reason and human worth, to be sure. They are better 
than the social system; yet they might arbitrarily 
choose not to be better than the system, and many 
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do so choose. Many of the institutions of society, 
law and government included, have some respect for 
worth in men. There is pity; there is sympathy; there 
is generosity; there is self-sacrifice; but the beneficiaries 
of it are set off in a class that receives as against a class 


that gives but retains power to withhold. Thus it is 
that the present distribution of power makes the struc- 
ture of our society a class structure, of which the corol- 
lary is, and ought to be, conflict. 

(Concluded next week) 


Rockefeller’s Three Life Rules’ 


William Wallace Rose 


ARLY in the morning of Sunday, May 23, there 
died a man who in his lifetime had accumu- 
lated nearly a billion dollars. Mind you, I do 

not say he made a billion or earned a billion. He 
accumulated it; amassed it, gathered it under his con- 
trol. It is debatable whether any man in his lifetime 
could make even a million dollars by his own unaided 
efforts, and this man owned and controlled not one 
million, but a thousand million. Which means he 
was a child of fortune in an era of expansion, of new 
industries, of uncontrolled exploitation of natural 
resources, and of a national conscience not yet caught 
up with the menace of all these. 

No doubt many of these thousand million dollars 
represented tears and agony and ruin for others. But 
one thing can be said for this man and his success—- 
he played a game according to the rules, and it was a 
game in which the tears and agony and ruin would be 
one man’s or another’s. Our billionaire took this 
risk. He was the winner. 

And another thing about this  billionaire—he 
accumulated his billion after methods frowned on 
finally by the government in Washington, but lov- 
ingly regarded there today, and in process of imposi- 
tion by law on all industries. This man gained a 
monopoly, controlled prices, regulated hours of labor, 
snuffed out competition, ended price-cutting, and 
standardized quality. He dealt the New Deal, but 
privately, and for personal profit. So much for his 
business ethics, and his vision. 

Once in possession of a billion dollars, the ques- 
tion came up— What to do with it? This man could 
not eat his billion dollars, and he could not wear them. 
He could not live in more than one house at a time, 
sleep in more than one bed at a time, or ride in more 
than one automobile at a time. Nor could he take his 
money with him when he died, after the manner of 
Egyptian kings who ordered their tombs stored with 
gold and precious gems. 

Of course, he could have thrown his money away 
on foolish schemes or in riotous living. Many of his 
wealthy contemporaries did just that. But this man 
had a conscience of a kind, and a strong sense of trus- 
teeship in his wealth. He lived in fact by a code which 
was as Christian and as Puritan as anything in his day. 
Once in his young manhood he had heard a preacher 
preach an unusual sermon on the Christian attitude 
toward wealth. The sermon had three points. Rule 
one was—Get all the money you can. Rule two was—- 
Save all the money you can. And rule three was— 
Give all the money you can. I am sure the preacher 
must have said the first rule should be followed 


*Sermon preached in the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
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honestly, the second rule sensibly, and the third rule 
lovingly. That sermon lodged in the mind of this 
young man on the make, and came to his rescue now 
that he had gotten all he could, and saved all he could. 
What next? he said. Why, give it away. 

Even this course offered its difficulties. Some of 
us have given away no more than a dollar to the hurt 
of the recipient, and here was a man with a billion 
dollars to give away. He knew that indiscriminate 
charity would raise more problems than it solved. 
How to give? He answered that question by breaking 
absolutely new ground in the field of philanthropy— 
by means of the Foundation organized around existing 
channels of philanthropy, the church, the school and 
the hospital. So this man gave most of his billion to 
religion through individual churches and missionary 
enterprises; to education through colleges and semi- 
naries, and to public health through institutions 
created to pioneer in the fields of epidemic and endemic 
disease. 

So it was that last Sunday morning this man died, 
in his ninety-seventh year, and died comparatively 
poor. I am sure you would feel poor if you had had a 
thousand dollars and now had only twenty-five. 
John D. Rockefeller died leaving about twenty-five 
million dollars. He died rich in this, however, that he 
had accomplished the unparalleled feat of gathering 
together and giving away a billion dollars in one life- 
time. And also this—of living to hear his name, once 
execrated, now honored for the good his money had 
done, as over the bad it had done. 

Now for the moral of this tale. You and I are in 
no immediate dilemma of wondering what to do 
with a billion dollars. Just the same, whether we 
have more or less of this world’s goods, the pattern 
which Mr. Rockefeller followed consistently holds 
some interesting suggestions on the conduct of life. 
If these suggestions are not Christian pure and simple, 
they are at least realistic in a world where pure Chris- 
tianity must engage in the give-and-take of paganism, 
yielding here, gaining there, but never giving up the 
battle. 

1. The first rule—-Get all you can—is written 
into the structure of man and nature. The very trees 
and shrubs draw all the nourishment they can from 
sun and soil. The very air we breathe saturates itself 
from the waters of sea and lake. And so with man. 
The poverty of India and China derives as much from 


- the fatalistic philosophy of despising this life, as it 


does from the exploitation of canny foreigners. The — 
prosperity of America has gone hand in hand with the 
philosophy of work for profit. Some of us are better 
off because somebody before us got all he could. And 
some of us are worse off because somebody before us 
held the world owed him a living, or that God would 
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provide. And while the day may come when he who 
won’t work will nevertheless eat, he’ll never eat as 
heartily as those who do work and earn. Meanwhile, 
it is a good idea to labor for profit, and get all you can 
conscientiously get. From it comes independence, self- 
reliance and self-respect. 

2. Ruletwo needs little more said than the saying 
of it—Save all you can. Live within your means. 
We live in a capitalistic system, and capital is stored- 
up labor. Benjamin Franklin said long ago that an 
empty sack cannot stand upright. We've lived 
through many lean years on the fat of lush years. 
Without this yield of thrift we should not have lived 
at all. Money doesn’t grow on trees—even govern- 
ment money. 

Of course, both getting and saving can be carried 
to fanciful extremes and produce those unhealthy 
types of citizen, the buccaneer and the miser. But op- 
portunity knocks in vain at the door of the thriftless. 
Recall the story of the man who said his grandfather 
could have bought the site of the city of Chicago for 
a horse and wagon. When asked why his grandfather 
didn’t make that golden investment, the answer was, 
He didn’t have a horse and wagon. 

3. Both getting and saving have their limitations 
at last. Imagine a man laying the foundations of a 
building, raising it floor by floor against tremendous 
odds, and then when it is completed and ready for 
eccupancy, wondering just why he had put it up and 
what he could use it for! 

Yet that is the procedure in many a life. Early 
youth is spent in acquiring education and experience 
—the foundations of a career. Middle years see the 
structure rising and the roof put on. And then what? 
The career is finished, and to what end? Here comes 
the idea of use. Of course it should have been thought 
out earlier, but it is never too late to mend. Rocke- 
feller faced this question at fifty-seven. Every man 
faces this question sometime or other. What shall we 
do with life? Build greater and greater barns to store 
the gains of our talent and experience, or turn these 
over to the needs of others still building their lives? 

To give all you can is the capstone of a thoughtful 
career. It need not wait upon your making your pile. 
Nor need the giving be solely in material things, or in 
material things at all, but in gifts of the spirit. And 
right here the question rises—How much can I afford 
to give? It all depends on what you have, rather than 
on how much you have. If you are thinking in terms 
of dollars and cents, the limits are self-evident. 

But here’s a thought—most of us have something 
far more precious than money. We can give our- 
selves—our heart and hand and head. And in this 
form of giving the supply is actually and literally in- 
exhaustible! 

Put it this way: You have invested $10,000 and 
your income is increased to the extent of the interest 
on that investment. But some emergency compels you 
to draw and spend half of that sum, and now your in- 
come is cut in half and you feel that much poorer, and 
are. That is the way it goes with money. The more 
you spend the less you have. But it is not that way 
with other spendings. You spend your energy, for 
instance, in physical exercise, and lo! your energy in- 
creases. Or you give from your affection for the human 


race, or for some blessed member of that race, and lo! 
again, your capacity for affection is increased. Or 
your heart goes out in sympathy for some forlorn and 
neglected neighbor, and your service follows your 
heart. Lo! once more, instead of exhausting your 
sympathy, you find yourself unaccountably inter- 
ested in all sorts of people everywhere who are forlorn 
and neglected, with spiritual resources capacious 
enough for them all. 

So it goes with the riches of the mind. The man 
who unlocked the secret of the Rosetta Stone gave and 
gave and gave his intellect to the various forms of 
eryptic writings until he had intellect enough to de- 
cipher this key stone to the lore of the past. How 
much to give? As much as you can reasonably share 
of your limited material goods. More and more and 
still more of your inexhaustible spiritual resources. 

Jesus once called a man a fool who had every reason 
to think of himself as successful, and therefore wise. 
What was the nature of his folly? Not that he was 
lazy, or lacked foresight. Not that his morals were 
impaired; no vices are charged against him. Jesus 
does not imply that this man gained his wealth by 
sharp practices. And surely he was not a fool for de- 
siring security in his latter days. No, this rich man of 
the parable had gotten all he could get, and had saved 
all he could save, and the Master did not condemn 
that. The substance of his folly was his defective 
sense of values. He imagined his life was bounded by 
his goods. So he built greater and greater barns to 
provide for the future. But there was to be no future 
for him. For it was that night—the very night of the 
day he had resolved to quit work and enjoy his leisure 
—-that his life was demanded. Poor fool! 

This then was the nature of the man’s folly—and 
who will not wince to behold it in himself!—he had 
lived his life for nothing. Because his values were 
wrong, because his calculations were wrong; because 
his heart was wrong, his success was short-lived. That 
is why he was called a fool by Jesus, and that is why 
that kind of grabbing and hoarding has been called 
foolish by philosophers and moralists ever since. 

Contrast this grim parable with that picture by 
G. F. Watts, the picture of a medieval knight laid out 
on his bier and surrounded by the tokens of his rich 
and varied career. There are his sword and shield, 
emblematic of the knight’s prowess in battle. There 
are a book and candle signifying his cultured mind. 
And there is an open purse with the coins spilling 
out, symbolic of his generous heart. Above it all is 
written the motto of this man’s life--‘‘What I spent, 
I had. What I saved, I lost. What I gave, I kept.” 
The epitome of this knight’s life is the only significance 
our own will have when we are gathered to our re- 
ward. What we spend, we have. What we hoard, 
we lose. What we give, we keep. 

Without painting a halo around the head of 
America’s one and only billionaire, Mr. Rockefeller 
wasn’t such a fool as some who have not a millionth 
of his wealth, and nothing at all of his wisdom. So 
I say, until the millennium dawns, and nobody works 
for money or fame, then get all you can decently, and 
save all you can sensibly, and give all you can lov- 
ingly—especially in those gifts which love prompts and 
which love supplies in unending measure. 
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AT THE RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 
T is a great pleasure these days to listen to a man 
] speaking for the Universalist Church and its 
organizations, expressing in clear-cut manner 
what he believes the object of his organization to be, 
and revealing a healthy confidence in the ability of 
that organization to fulfill its object. 

The manager of the Publishing House had just 
that pleasure in listening to Fred B. Perkins, Esquire, 
president of the Rhode Island Convention of Uni- 
versalists, in his annual message to the one hundredth 
annual session of the Rhode Island Universalist Con- 
vention, on Wednesday afternoon, June 2. 

“Our object is to give all the service we can to 
every Universalist church and every individual Uni- 
versalist in the state.” 

“People are coming to see that institutions are no 
better than the moral fiber of the men who are in 
control of them. We are going back to an old doc- 
trine, a doctrine that, it is true, has been abused in the 
past, and may be abused again in the future, but an 
important doctrine, and that is that we need better 
men. Hence there is a growing conviction that in- 
stitutions like ours are of primary value.”’ 

These brief quotations reveal the virile spirit of 
the Rhode Island president’s message to his fellow- 
churchmen. Mr. Perkins believes that there is more 
solidarity and good feeling among the Universalists 
of Rhode Island than there has been for many years, 
and he said so in his address. Even a visiting stranger 
could sense the pleasant emotional response of his 
listeners. 

As I listened to Mr. Perkins I was impressed by 
the tremendous activity which has marked his term 
as president of the State Convention. He has spoken 
many times at church services, among our Universalist 
churches, both in and out of the State Convention of 
Rhode Island, besides serving on the Committee on 
Organization for the Rhode Island Council of Churches 
which he helped to bring into being, and of the Execu- 
tive Committee of which he is now a member. 

It was pleasant also to hear Mr. Perkins tell his 
listeners that the first check for the support of the 
Rhode Island Conference of Churches to come from 
a denomination came from the Universalist churches, 
and that the first two checks from individual churches 
also came from Rhode Island Universalist churches. 

I had journeyed down to Providence to look in 
on the Rhode Island Universalist Convention, to see 
some old friends, and get acquainted with some more 
Universalist people. The journey was most rewarding. 
As I came into the church a little before the opening, 
Miss Marion Gardiner, the chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements, was busy putting on the last-minute 
touches. She very generously provided me with a 
fine place to put the sample Leaders that were weighing 
down my brief-case. Presently the church began to 
fill up with folks. Here was my old friend Bill, the 
Rev. William Couden, minister of the First Church, 
and at one time minister of the Universalist church in 
Concord, Michigan, where I first knew him. It was 
pleasant to see again Miss Gertrude Whipple of Paw- 
tucket, and Herbert D. Goff, one of the trustees of 
the Publishing House. Through them I met many 


other Rhode Island Universalists, whom I hope to 
know much better as time passes. 

Just before the opening of the session I had a 
pleasant visit with the Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, 
another of the Rhode Island Publishing House trus- 
tees. Mr. Wilmot is the well-known religious editor 
of The Provdence Journal. He is just about to sail on 
a trip around the world, during which he will be one 
of the official American Press representatives at sev- 
eral important international religious conferences. 

The Convention session was opened by a devo- 
tional service led by the Rev. Charles Priest Hall, 
Superintendent of Rhode Island Universalist Churches. 
After the report of the Committee on Arrangements 
and the annual message of the president, came the re- 
ports of standing committees and the annual reports. 
Under this heading I was given the courtesy of the 
floor by President Perkins, and was able to speak a 
word for the Universalist Publishing House. After 
that there was just time for me to rush and catch the 
train back to Boston, so I did not hear the rest of the 
Convention session. I should like to record here, 
however, that before I did go I heard a recommenda- 
tion presented, which I later learned was passed, to: 
the effect that $25.00 received from the conference: 
offerings this year be sent to the General Convention. 
as a Rhode Island Conference Loyalty contribution. 
At the evening session, which I missed, the Rev. E. 
Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket read the scripture,, 
prayer was made by the Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, 
D. D., of Harrisville, and the Convention sermon. 
was preached by the Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D... 
minister of the First Universalist Church of Somer-- 
ville, Mass. Dr. Leighton spoke on ‘Faith and the 
Past,’ after which the service was closed by the holy 
communion conducted by the Rev. Charles P. Hall. 

What I did see and hear of the Rhode Island Uni-. 
versalists assembled in their convention, however, 
convinces me that when they celebrate their cen-- 
tennial next year I want to be there, because I know 
this group of virile Universalists are going to put on a 


real program. 
* * * 


UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST WORK AT 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


John Madison Foglesong 


HAUTAUQUA, located on the beautiful lake that: 

bears its name, in the southwestern corner of 

New York State, founded about sixty-five years. 

ago by Louis Miller, the father of Mrs. Thomas Edi-- 

son, and Bishop John H. Vincent, as a center of re- 

ligious education, was, as such, securely established,. 

and as such has been maintained, although the re-- 

ligious activities have radically changed since the 
days of its founders. 

The religious program of Chautauqua is non-- 
denominational, although thirteen denominations main-. 
tain headquarters within its gates. All unite in a. 
union service in the amphitheater on Sunday morning. 
The preacher is always one of our great religious: 
leaders, and, with a large chorus choir, led by a very 
fine quartet, and with a congregation numbering from. 
five to six thousand persons, a service is held that is: 
indeed an inspiration. 
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For a number of years after the founding of 
Chautauqua, Unitarians and Universalists were not 
permitted to have a denominational headquarters 
house. Edward Everett Hale was in his glory in those 
days, and was speaking to large audiences ail over the 
country. He became acquainted with Bishop Vin- 
cent, and was finally placed on the Chautauqua pro- 
gram for a series of lectures. This acquaintance 
finally ripened into a warm friendship, and Dr. Hale 
soon became one of the most popular Chautauqua 
lecturers. As time went on Dr. Hale began to ask 


‘that the Unitarians be allowed to have a denomina- 


tional house. About this time a devoted Unitarian 
woman died and willed a certain sum of money to the 
American Unitarian Association for the purpose of 
building or purchasing a denominational headquar- 
ters house, and the directors of the A. U. A., after 
Institution permission had been granted, purchased 
the present house, which is located on one of the most 
beautiful and most prominent corners on the Chau- 
tauqua grounds, across from the Hall of Philosophy. 

The work at Chautauqua is paying dividends. It 
is our great mission center. People come to Chau- 
tauqua from every state in the union, from Canada, 
South America, China, Japan, England, and at least 
six to eight of the other foreign countries. They hear 
us introduced as the Unitarian-Universalist repre- 
sentatives. They come to the house to discuss the 
Liberal Church. They come to the house Sunday 
morning to hear the Liberal Gospel. preached, and 
from this house our message goes over the world. 

We give out from five to six hundred Unitarian- 
Universalist tracts each year. Year before last we had 
a man from New Zealand and one from Australia. 
We met them at a reception at the home of President 
Bestor. They came to the house almost daily all 
summer. They came to our Sunday morning service, 
and our Thursday afternoon social hours, and when 
they left at the close of the season, each of them took 
home a package of five hundred pieces of our litera- 
ture. They have held weekly services in their homes 
ever since, and a great liberal movement is started 
in these far-away places. 

At no other place in the country can one have a 
Sunday morning congregation with people from so 
many parts of the world. Last summer when Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees spoke for us, and it was just an or- 
dinary Sunday morning, we had people from twenty 
states and five foreign countries. Last year our solo- 
ists for our church services came from ten states, 
Porto Rico, and London. Our congregations number 
from thirty to one hundred and fifty. They are, lI 


think, the most interesting one can have, due to the 


fact that they do come from so many different parts 
of the world. 

This is just a part of the work we do at Chautau- 
qua. It is our great mission opportunity. We doa 
great work at other centers, but it is largely a work for 
our own people. At Chautauqua our message is sent 
around the world. Weare sowing the seed for a world- 
wide Church, and it should have the support of every 
Unitarian and Universalist. 

This work has never been adequately supported. 


The house has been neglected. This year the official 


family of the American Unitarian Association has 


been awakened to the great opportunity we have at 
Chautauqua. The house has been repaired and re- 
decorated, inside and out, until it is one of the nicest 
looking denominational houses on the Chautauqua 
grounds. The General Alliance has raised the money 
for refurnishing it from top to bottom. Each bed- 
room will have new beds with inner spring mattresses 
and coil springs. To help pay operating expenses five 
of the bedrooms will be open to paying guests. 

Chautauqua is no longer strictly a religious cen- 
ter. Every line of thought in which people are in- 
terested today is discussed by leaders in that field. 
More than forty symphony concerts by one of the 
best symphony orchestras are given, also operas and 
plays. The summer schools are the largest in the 
country. You can find every form of sport and recrea- 
tion. It is indeed a point where “education and rec- 
reation meet.’”’ We want a greater number of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist people to become interested 
in this great intellectual center. Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers, if planning to be at Chautauqua, 
are asked to notify the director and arrange to speak 
at one of our services. 

* * * 


HISTORY CHANGES THE VERDICT 


During recent weeks the newspapers of Great Britain and 
the United States have been discussing the lives of two great 
men, Claude Kitchin, floor leader of the Democratic Party in 
1917, and Philip Snowden, a conspicuous leader of the Labor 
Party in England. There is a definite analogy between them. 

Claude Kitchin was a tall citizen of North Carolina. He used 
these memorable words in opposing the war resolution: 

“Mr. Chairman, in view of the many assumptions of loyalty 
and patriotism on the part of some of those who favor the (war) 
resolution, and insinuations by them of cowardice and disloyalty 
on the part of those who opposed it, let me at once remind the 
House that it takes neither moral nor physical courage to declare 
a war for others to fight. . . . Half the civilized world is now a 
slaughter house for human beings. This nation is the last hope 
of peace on earth, good will toward men. I am unwilling for 
my country by statutory command to pull up the last anchor of 
peace in the world and extinguish during the long night of a 
world-wide war the only remaining star of hope for Christendom. 
. ... Whatever be the future, whatever be the rewards or 
penalties of this nation’s step, I shall always believe that we 
could and ought to have kept out of this war.”’ 

As soon as this speech was finished a voice in the House 
called for Mr. Kitchin to resign. Two great American news- 
papers predicted his resignation. Twenty years have passed and 
the verdict of history indicates that Kitchin was a sagacious leader 
whose name is honored as a man of highest integrity. 

Philip Snowden of England was born in a weaver’s cottage, 
and although he suffered pain every hour of his life because of an 
accident in youth, he rose to the highest positions in the gift of 
his country. He was twice Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
brilliance of his expositions of national finance has hardly been 
equaled. He died early in May, and the papers on both sides of 
the Atlantic said that although acid in speech and debate he was 
respected by all parties. Snowden opposed the entry of Great 
Britain into the war with all the great gifts at his command. He 
was denounced and vilified because of his pacifism and iack of 
patriotism. He was defeated as candidate for the House of 
Commons because of his opposition to Lloyd George’s slogan in 
1919, ‘‘Make Germany pay to the uttermost farthing.” 

History reverses itself, and today throughout the British 
Empire there is nothing but admiration for this pacifist of the 
World War, because of his unquestionable and remarkable service 
to his country.—Church Peace Union. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Max A. Kapp 


Sunday, June 20 


If thy love be pure, simple, and well-ordered, thou shalt be 
free from the bondage of things. Do not have that which may 
entangle thee, and deprive thee of inward liberty. (Thomas 
a Kempis.) 


If there is one moral lesson that has been taught and demon- 
strated in every age, it is the lesson that the quality of life is not 
directly determined by possessions. “Life consisteth not in the 
abundance of possessions.” But if there is one lesson which has 
been consistently ignored in every age, this is it. We are not wise 
enough to live simply; our age will not let us be wise, but shouts 
at us until we buy, own, consume, more and more. More and 
more we become dependent upon mere products for our happiness. 
More and more there withers away the superb talent of inward 
rejoicing. Less and less are we men, haloed with a strange 
spiritual destiny; more and more do we tend to become mere 
consumers, owners, possessors, enslaved by the things that 
are ours. It is no wonder that some one says that the mass of 
men “‘lead lives of quiet desperation.” 

Religion here is wiser than those who despise her teachings. 
Without “‘casting away all things,’’ which would be unlawful, re- 
ligion knows the futility of making possessions and sensations 
primary. ‘‘Do not have that which may entangle thee.”’ There 
is more sternness in this sentence than we realize at first. To be 
free, we need to be able to give up near-by, innocent comforts; we 
need to be able to give up cherished opinions about ourselves and 
our work; we need to be able to give up our loved ones, when 
death comes. 

No matter how much we love anything or anybody, we must 
love God more, if we would be free. 


Prayer: O God, my God, grant me the comforting strength 
of the long look and the distant consolation. Let not the world 
overcome me, but let me overcome the world. Let Love have 
its way in my soul. Amen. 


Monday, June 21 


To secure happiness, one must form the traits and emotional 
attitudes of the wholesome personality. Material advantages may 
be desirable, but they are quite secondary to these inner, mental 
habits. (Ernest Ligon.) 


If one were to ask, ‘“‘What attitudes build our personalities 
toward God?” the answer would be found in the central em- 
phases of Jesus’ teachings. Faith and love, understood in a 
very definite and very practical sense, build personality when 
used as controls in the experiences of life. Fear, hatred, anger 
and lust are the forces which tear down personality, or keep it 
from growing. Fear, anger, hatred and lust are the opposites of 
faith and love. Ligon calls Christianity an intelligent religion 
because it stresses the forces that make for a healthy inner life. 

Whenever we act in any situation so that we show faith in 
the goodness of other men, or trust in the basic rightness of the 
universe, we strengthen the soul within us. Whenever we act 
with the long range of life in view and take thought to increase 
the circle of compassion, sympathy, mercy and peace, we are 
making love a real thing. The trouble is that most of us want to 
win some immediate victory over an irritating situation, and we 
take the short, abrupt and brutal way of doing it. The long view 
bears in mind that the immediate victory is not more important 
than the ultimate grace and beauty of the soul. 


Prayer: Merciful and Healing Lord, teach me to be poor 
in spirit and meek. Let my hungering and my thirsting be for 
righteousness, and may my worldly heart grow pure. Keep my 
tongue from words of anger, and smooth my brow of darkling 
moods. In the bitter moment, recall me to Thy sweet and 
smiling ways. Amen. 


Tuesday, June 22 


A wise lover regardeth not so much the gift of Him who 
loveth, as the love of Him who giveth. (Thomas a Kempis.) 

We find it no easy thing to practice humility, for we train 
ourselves to be assertive and to stand out victoriously at all 
times. People who love, efface themselves unconsciously in order 
that the object of their love may stand in the sunshine. There 
is greatness in humility. 

In a book about circus life, we find the story of the world’s. 
greatest woman aerialist and her husband, himself even a more 
renowned artist of the swinging trapeze. It was his custom, after 
doing his part, while the plaudits of the crowd still rang in his. 
ears, to hurry to the tent entrance, don the clothing of an or-- 
dinary attendant, and stand beneath the place where his wife 
did her dangerous overhead stunts. There was no net beneath 
her, and her husband, unconsciously humbled for his love, stood 
anonymously in the sawdust ring, to break the fall should any 
accident overtake his wife. This mean service was not so mean 
but what love could perform it. And the greatness of the actor 
was less than the greatness of the lover. 


Prayer: O Beloved Father, because I am weak and imper- 
fect, I have need to be strengthened and comforted by Thee. 
Visit me often; instruct me with all holy discipline. Free me from 
all evil passions and inordinate desires, that being inwardly 
healed and cleansed, I may be made ready to love, strong to 
suffer, steady to persevere. Amen. (Thomas a Kempis.) 


Wednesday, June 23 
Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. (The Psalms.) 


We are told that the soul moves in a certain rhythm in the 
course of worship. Usually we go where we can mystically pre- 
pare ourselves, by eliminating the confusion of conflicting desires 
and ideas. Often we feel a sense of smallness and weakness when, 
in the quiet, we catch a glimpse of some profound aspect of our 
universe, that is, when we sense God. This sense of abasement 
moves into a mood of self-realization or exultation, as we re- 
solve our old world, the past, into a new vision. Both our selves 
and our world are presented freshly to us. With a sense of ac- 
ceptance, a sense of wholeness, we find the soul going toward 
the new vision as if enlisting in a new loyalty. 

Vision, humility, vitality, illumination and enlistment— 
these mark the movements toward that new birth of the soul 
which transpires when we worship. We are not so foolhardy as. 
to set a role for the soul to play, and call it holy for no other 
reason. These moods may be compressed into one flash of 
understanding; the moment may be in the fellowship of the 
church, or in some area where a glimpse of twisted suffering 
makes us conscripts of salvation. But when we worship, God 
has stirred us, and we are not the same again. A larger life has 
begun. 


Prayer: Help us to penetrate past webs of words; help us to 
pierce meanings and intents; guide us, O Comrade of the Inner 
Light, that we may find the Nameless Presence dwelling at the 
heart of things. Amen. 


Thursday, June 24 
Quenching our compass-lights, sorrow drives us to steer by 
the everlasting stars, and wonderfully wakes us to the waters as: 
they rush and the heavens as they glide. (James Martineau.) 


The soul that does not suffer is too complacent, too com- 
fortable. But there are few who do not have their secret trials, 
few who do not wake some mornings when the day is overcast,. 
no matter how fair the sunshine. Of course, there is no “‘mysteri- 
ous virtue in mere anguish passively received.’’ Martineau re- 
minds us that ‘every human affliction is the disappointment of 
some affection, some sweet custom, some dear hope; and whem 
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that ground gives way beneath our feet, we gravitate to a lower, 
or we seize a higher. The trial reveals what we are worth.”’ 

We must strive to break the sentence of sorrow, whether it is 
some mood within ourselves, or some circumstanec in the outer 
world. If suffering transforms us and remoulds us so that the 
impress of humanity is clearer upon us, then suffering has only 
deepened goodness and love. If suffering masters us, then we be- 
come victims of an oppression whose tyranny rots and corrodes 
the spirit. 

High religion accepts suffering, sometimes going towards it 
freely, in order that the cause of suffering may be overcome by an 
implicit spirit that is more than suffering. 


Prayer: O Thou Divine, lay us low beneath a will better 
than our own; keep fresh in our hearts the sanctities of the present 
and the sweet whispers of the future. Amen. (James Mar- 
tineau.) 


Friday, June 25 


To know the mighty works of God; to comprehend His wis- 
dom and majesty and power; to appreciate, in degree, the won- 
derful working of His laws, surely all this must be a pleasing 
and acceptable mode of worship to the Most High, to whom 
ignorance can not be more grateful than knowledge. (Coper- 
nicus.) 


It has often been the temper of science to disparage religion, 
and relegate it to the sphere of things that do not count. And 
many people, not scientists themselves but absorbing the in- 
fluences created by science, reflect the skepticism of the scientific 
mood without sharing the deeper faith. For there is an aspect of 
science which is indubitably faith. 

Only a little while ago, men were assuming scientific right 
to think of life and the wor'd as completely materialistic and 
mechanistic. Their theories pointed that way, it seemed wise to 
shape life’s concerns on that basis. But a deeper knowledge has 
come. Prof. J. A. Thomson says life implies ‘‘a co-ordination, a 
purposiveness, an individuality, a creative agency, a power of 
trading with time, a history—in all of which it transcends 
mechanism.” A strong wing of scientific thinking now makes a 
place in the universe for values, for God. 

Copernicus suggests that to worship is to know and obey the 
laws of the Most High. Sometimes it seems as if the scientific 
temper more than any other needs to be reminded of that thought. 
“No view of the world can for a moment be treated as worthy of 
consideration that offers no explanation of the highest product of 
evolution—the intellectual, social, moral and religious life of 
man.’ (G. R. Dodson.) 


Prayer: Help me to think Thy thoughts after Thee, O God. 
Though I see but faintly and understand but dimly, grant that I 
may find ways to celebrate Thy laws in my living. Amen. 


Saturday, June 26 


I have more understanding than all my teachers; for thy 
testimonies are my medications. (Psalms.) 


No man can teach us anything that we have not already 
learned, says an oriental poet. This thought suggests that 
truth may come knocking at our door a hundred casual times and 
receive no recognition. We are not ready. Wedo not see. Ex- 
perience has not ploughed a furrow in our consciousness. 

But the time comes when the soul is ripe to understand, and 
then, what has always appeared before as a frowsy platitude be- 
comes alive and luminous. Isit the discovery that youth drives 
on toward death? Is it the discovery that love is the greatest 
thing in the world? Is it the discovery that sacrifice lifts the 
soul? Is it the discovery that life is precious and beautiful? 
Ancient tutors endeavor to speak through history to instruct us, 
but their teaching is dull until we have already learned what 
they have to say. 


Prayer: O Thou Mystery behind the face of things, make 


- me content to search for Thy way, and make me strong to en- 


dure. Amen. 


OPINION OF A PENNSYLVANNIA COURT IN FLAG 
SALUTE CASE 


In a majority decision the Court of Common Pleas of 
Washington County, Penn., on April 24, 1937, upheld the expul- 
sion from the public schools of Murray Estep of Canonsburg, 
whose parents are members of a religious sect known as’ ‘“Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses,”’ because of the refusal of this thirteen-year-old 
pupil to salute the flag. The Board of Directors of the school 
district had adopted a resolution which made it mandatory upon 
every teacher to lead his pupils in a salute to the flag. Pennsyl- 
vania has no statute requiring such compulsory saluting, but tke 
Attorney General of the state has ruled that Boards of Education 
have authority to adopt such regulations. The Board of the 
Canonsburg School District, while making a salute compulsory, 
permitted every teacher to make a selection of any one of three 
formulas. These are: 


(a) I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the republic for which it stands; 
one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 

(b) I give my head, my heart and my hands to God 
and my country, one country, one language, and one 
flag. 

(c) I give my head, my heart and my hands to God 
and my country, one country, one people, one language, 
one flag. 


The court consisted of three judges; each one wrote a sep- 
arate opinion; one decided that compulsory saluting was not a 
denial of religious liberty; another ruled against the petitioner on 
technical grounds, declaring that a writ of mandamus would not 
lie to require public officials to perform a discretionary act; 
Presiding Judge Brownson dissented, and ruled that upon the 
admitted facts the child should be reinstated in the public schools 
without requirement of participation in the compulsory salute to 
the flag, saying: 

“T am myself unable to comprehend the rationale of the 
belief, asserted by the relator, that giving an unconditional 
pledge of allegiance to the United States, in any one of the 
forms hereinafter set out, with a mention of its flag as a symbol 
of the republic, is a violation of ‘the laws of God.’ 

‘Nevertheless, I would say that if any of the children should 
honestly and sincerely entertain religious scruples against taking 
such a pledge, I question whether they ought to be compelled 
thus to violate their consciences, even if such scruples be deemed 
to be unreasonable. No good purpose is subserved thereby. To 
compel them to utter a personal pledge which they cannot give 
from the heart, because they conscientiously believe it a violation 
of their duty to God, is to inculcate hypocrisy, and to weaken the 
conception and sense of the supremacy of conscience. Not only 
in themselves but among others. There are, it is true, some 
things which the law may properly command a man to do, or 
refrain from doing, even against the dictates of his conscience; 
but those are things touching and involving the safety and wel- 
fare of society or the rights of his fellow citizens, and they come 
under the doctrine, ‘‘Salu populi suprema lex.” I am unable to see 
that the safety and welfare of the country and its people will be 
endangered by the fact that a few school children may be unwill- 
ing, in consequence of thus conscientiously held religious tenets, 
to join with others in uttering a prescribed form of an express 
pledge of allegiance, or that forcing them thus to play the hypo- 
crite will in any way benefit the country. Speaking as a private 
person, I would say that, even if the requirement of a pledge of 
that kind should be held to be within the authority of the school 
board, the sensible thing would be to respect religious scruples 
by exempting such children from requirement and allowing them 
to stand mute, when others are repeating the pledge (provided, of 
course, that they do so in a decorous manner and create no inter- 
ference of any kind with what is going on). This, to quote the 
words of a Canadian newspaper, ‘wouldn’t hurt the flag.’ ” 

* * ca 


The essence of any peaceable relationship in human affairs 
is that nobody shall have arbitrary power.—Walter Lippmann. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


FOR MUSIC LOVERS 
E “Musie High- 
ways and  By- 
ways,” published 
by Silver Burdett 
> Company of New 
York, Boston and 
Chicago, isa music 
book designed pri- 
marily to serve 
students of junior high school age, but 
careful examination of the book reveals a 
wealth of material which can be used by 
church school students and by adult 
church groups. There are types of songs 
to suit many occasions where groups of 
people are gathered together for recreation, 
and there are some songs suitable for use 
in worship services. Of special interest 
to us are the seven units entitled ‘Trips 
Abroad,” written and translated by Stella 
Marek Cushing. Each unit includes a 
brief historical introduction, a play, based 
upon customs and actual incidents experi- 
enced by Mrs. Cushing in her travels 
abroad, and translations of authentic folk 
songs. The Christmas play, “‘Hristos se 
Rode’ (Christ Is Born), is a beautiful and 
reverent interpretation of Christmas as it is 
observed in Yugoslavia. The unit entitled 
“Home Life in Japan’’ will provide an in- 
triguing and worth-while impetus to the 
study of our work there. The Festivals in 
Sweden and Italy might well be used for a 
Parent-Teacher project—and all of the 
units are excellent vehicles for teaching the 
value of knowing our neighbors in other 
parts of the world. The other units are 
based on life and music in Russia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and China. 

The consensus of opinion from music su- 
pervisors all over the country is that here 
is a new and valuable contribution to their 
work. The price for single copies is $1.48. 
Order from your Publishing House. 

S. M.C. 


* * 


AFIELD 


At noon on a very warm Saturday in 
May I boarded a Boston and Maine train 
for Woodsville, N. H., the first stop in a 
short field trip in that state. Saturday is 
not a good day for church groups to rally, 
but on my arrival about six o’clock I 
learned that two or three would gather 
that evening for an informal talk about 
church and church school affairs. Sunday 
was a full day. The church school pre- 
ceded morning service, at which I spoke. 
In the afternoon I had a long conferencs 
with a group of nine persons who are en- 
thusiastically looking forward to attend- 
ance at our Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach this summer. Real prepa- 
ration had already been given them, under 
the capable and devoted leadership of 
Mrs. Mary D. Randall. Several years ago 


Mrs. Randall brought a group of young 
people to Ferry Beach, and those who re- 
mained at home have been sorry for it ever 
since. This past winter a real attempt has 
been made to raise funds to send this dele- 
gation. After much correspondence. with 
the Ferry Beach Park Association secre- 
tary, plans were made whereby two cabins 
a mile from Ferry Beach were reserved-for 
the week, and seven of the group will live 
there, in an attempt to cut down expenses. 
Maybe this is a cue for the F. B. P. A— 
how about building a few cabins on some 
of the unused property thereabouts? It 
might attract many who feel that present 
rates are impossible, 

All Sunday evening was given over to a 
church school workers discussion meeting. 

On to Claremont next day, where the 
afternoon was given to calling, and the 
evening to a meeting at the church of the 
school workers. Tuesday to Concord, 
where at a supper meeting this group of 
workers gathered, with discussion following. 

New Hampshire is a beautiful state. 
As the train wended its way northward 
through the unfolding countryside, and 
finally followed for a stretch the shores of 
lovely Lake Winnipesaukee, I was re- 
minded of the heritage which is ours, 
through the love and labor of Quillen 
Hamilton Shinn. In a great pine grove, 
not far from The Weirs railroad station, 
Universalist summer meetings first started. 
Ferry .Beach is the successor to that first 
great experiment. The form and content 
of these meetings have changed, but the 
spirit and desire which originated them 
have continued, still permeate and bring 
to real fruition the experiences and chal- 
lenges which meet us at Ferry Beach. 
These nine persons, most of them under 
twenty years of age, from Woodsville, the 
two whom Claremont hopes to send, those 
who may come to us from Concord, the 
three who have signified their deter- 
mination to be present from the Nashua 
church, Dover, which has sent representa- 
tives for several years past, and Ports- 
mouth, we trust will provide delegates— 
these are looking forward to the summer 
experience that they may gain wisdom, 
knowledge, and true understanding of 
their responsibilities as workers in their 
own local churches. If Ferry Beach can do 
this for them, it can do it also for others. 
It has done it for many. 

HSGexr 


* * 


A SCHOOL IN THE MAKING 


We are very happy to learn of the re- 
opening of the church at Bemus Point, 
N. Y., and particularly to learn that the 
minister’s wife, Mrs. W. A. Taylor, has 
established a kindergarten group which 
meets during the church service. This 
church has been closed for some years, and 


has been listed as dormant on all official 
records. That the Taylors are keeping it 
open and gathering impetus and numbers is 
an inspiration to many of us. Let us hope 
that this kindergarten may be the fore- 
runner of a church school for this com- 


munity. 
* * 


DO IT NOW 


Checks still come to us daily bringing the 
offerings taken for the work at Suffolk, or 
for the relief of children of miners, as well 
as for work in Japan. In addition per 
capita payments continue to come in, and 
pledge payments and contributions to the 
ever increasing work of the General Sun- 
day School Association. 

Have these matters been cared for in 
your school? Just to make sure, suppose 
you check up with your treasurer. It will 
help us close our books on June 30 wtih- 
out a deficit if you will do it now. Be as- 
sured of our sincere appreciation. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Yates spent part of a week recently 
in Pennsylvania. A day was spent in 
Philadelphia talking over plans for the 
school activities of the new Church of the 
Restoration now in process of building. 
Conferences were held with Rev. Robert 
Tipton, Miss Eleanor Collie and Mrs. 
Frank B. Smith. The rest of the time she 
was in attendance at the State Convention 
held in Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Janet M. Stover, our office secre- 
tary, is enjoying part of her vacation at 
Cape Neddick, Maine. 


Miss Margaret Winchester, director of 
religious education at the Pasadena, Calif., 
Presbyterian church, was a visitor at the 
G.S.S. A. office recently. Miss Winchester 
directs the educational program of some 
2,500 children, young people and adults in 
her present position. She was particularly 
interested during this visit to secure ma- 
terials for parent education, and left the 
office with a goodly supply of suggestive 
material. Incidentally a mothers’ group 
is already established in the church, 
many giving a day a month to it. Mem- 
bers assemble in the morning, hold a wor- 
ship service, then a business meeting, and 
hear a speaker. Following lunch together 
comes an hour of discussion. Some 200 
regularly attend these meetings. 


Miss Edith Jordan, director of religious 
education in the Morrow Memorial Metho- 
dist Church, Maplewood, N. J., called at 
our office recently. Miss Jordan was for- 
merly secretary to the late Dr. Walter 
Scott Athearn when he was Dean of Bos- 
ton University School of Religious Educa-— 
tion. She has been on our mailing list for 
some years, finding great help for her work 


in the materials sent from our office. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKLETS AVAILABLE 

Those of you who have followed the 
program of “Christian Youth Building a 
New World”’ will be pleased to know that 
four new booklets have just been issued, 
each dealing with one of the ten projects 
of the whole program. They sell for fif- 
teen cents each and may be secured from 
the Universalist Publishing House. We 
recommend them for your use with young 
people’s programs during the next year. 


Youth Action on the Economic 
Problem 

This is a 40-page booklet prepared by 
Rev. Owen M. Geer and has the following 
chapter headings: How Does the Economic 
Problem Affect Youth Today? Why Is 
the Church Interested in Economic Life? 
How to Interest Young People in the 
Economic Problem, Some Facts, Opinions, 
and Questions, What Young People Can 
Do. A splendid bibliography is included 
at the end. 


Youth Action in Christian Patriotism 

This booklet also contains forty pages 
and was prepared by Dr. Harry Thomas 
Stock, Director of Young People’s Work 
for the Congregational and Christian 
‘Churches. He has given one of the finest 
presentations of the subject for young 
people’s groups that we have seen. The 
first chapter gives suggestions on the pro- 
cedure of the group in studying the sub- 
ject. Chapter two is entitled, What Is 
Patriotism? Other chapter headings are: 
Do You Believe in Patriotism? Patriotism 
and Nationalism, The Christian’s First 
Loyalty, What Is It to Be a Christian? 
A Statement of Conviction, Preparing for 
Action, Situations Which Test the Chris- 
ttian, Far Distant Situations, A Program of 
Christian Patriotism. The appendix in- 
cludes a list of agencies and sources of in- 
formation as well as a bibliography. 

It is a well-written booklet on a subject 
that is of extreme importance to youth to- 
day. We recommend it highly. 


Youth Action in Preparing for Mar- 
riage and Home Life 

This booklet has been prepared by Roy 
. Dickerson and is based on the recom- 
mendations of the Christian Youth Confer- 
ence of North America held at Lakeside, 
Ohio, last summer. It tells particularly 
what local groups can do in studying the 
whole problem. Chapter headings after 
‘tthe Introduction are: General Objectives, 
Specific Objectives, The Underlying Chris- 
‘tian Concept, The Lakeside Suggestions 
for Immediate Action, Getting Started, 
Leadership, Action by the Group for Its 
‘Own Members, Group Action Designed to 
Help Others, Agencies, Bibliography. 
‘Christian Youth in Missionary Action 


This booklet, prepared by S. Franklin 
Mack in co-operation with the Missionary 


Education Movement, is one that is 
especially needed in programs of Christian 
youth groups today. It gives a modern 
point of view regarding missions, which is 
a subject that many young people find 
distasteful when they have not studied it 
in light of our present-day missionary 
policies. 

The chapter headings are: The Signif- 


‘ 


icance of This Project, The Place of the 
Project in the United Youth Movement, 
Statement of Conviction, What the In- 
dividual Can Do, What a Group Can Do, 
The Vocational Aspects of Missions, 
Qualifications Required of the Missionary 
of the Future, Bibliography. 

Each of these booklets is published by 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation for the United Youth Movement, 
“Christian Youth Building a New World,” 
which is being promoted interdenomina- 
tionally throughout North America. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMEN OF MINNESOTA MEET IN 
OWATONNA 


Representatives from Anoka, the two 
churches in Minneapolis, Rochester, St. 
Paul, Blooming Prairie, Owatonna, and a 
few from Waterloo, lowa, gathered in 
Owatonna eighty-seven strong for the 
May rally of the W. U. M. S. of Minne- 
sota on the 21st of May. Rev. Edward 
Day, the new pastor at Rochester, gave a 
fine talk on ‘‘Art in Religion,’ and Mrs. 
John Carter Covell of New York, who was 
visiting her mother, Mrs. Dora Carter of 
Owatonna, gave a most interesting talk 
on ‘Religion in Art.’’ Mrs. Covell has 
just finished a book on the life of Sesshu, 
the Japanese artist of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and will receive a Ph. D. degree 
from Columbia University this month. 
Mrs. Covell visited at Blackmer Home, 
and as she had a sprained ankle and was 
unable to leave for some time, she had an 
excellent opportunity to study and ob- 
serve the members of the household. She 
told us how very much worth while our 
work was there, and that the girls realized 
the very great privilege that was theirs. 
Many questions were asked her and she 
answered them cheerfully and completely. 


- Mrs. Edwards, who always has a good word 


to add to our meeting (and as she was a 
member of the Centenary Association, we 
fee] she can say what she pleases), called 
the attention of those present to the 
loyalty of our group. Out of a state mem- 
bership of 108, sixty-four of these are with- 
out church fellowship, but keep together, 
pay dues to State and National, and do a 
great deal of social work. What couldn’t 
we do if we had good live churches to 
work with and through? 

Minnesota reports its share for. the 
work at the Clara Barton Birthplace over- 
subscribed, Japan and North Carolina 
nearly met, administration fully paid, and 
more coming in very soon for Field Work. 

We consider this an excellent report, and 
surely the W. N. M. A. is most appreciative 
of the loyalty of this splendid group of 108 
women, more than half of whom are work- 
ing without the support of a loca] church. 
Our one expressed hope is that there may 
be churches soon in the areas where these 
sixty-four women reside. 


ANTIQUE SILVER TEA HELD IN 
BREWTON 


From time to time during the year we 
have had occasion to commend the women 
of Alabama for their splendid efforts in 
trying to reach all of the Universalist 
women of their state, and for their many 
interesting activities. A report comes to 
us of an Antique Silver Tea held the !ast 
week in May to aid in their fund-raising. 

The tea was held in the home of Mrs. 
T. R. Miller of Brewton. One room con- 
tained twenty-five Audubon prints, some 
dating buck to 1829—the property of one 
of our church members and one of the 
finest private collections in the country. 
A silver offering was taken at the door. 
Through three other rooms were scattered 
antiques of china, linen, homespun, jewel- 
ry, samplers, glass, silver, and other lovely 
old pieces. Refreshments were served in 
the dining-room by aids dressed in old- 
fashioned gowns. They made about 
$29. 

Doesn’t this give you an idea for your 
Ways and Means Committee? 


* * 


MAY WE REMIND STATE 
TREASURERS 


that the Clara Barton Birthplace Camp 
for diabetic girls opens its sixth summer 
at the birthplace of Clara Barton on June 
26, just about two weeks from the time 
this paragraph 1s written. If you have 
any funds in your treasury which have been 
sent to you for camp operation or for the 
stocking fund, which, of course, is a 
means of supporting the camp as well as 
the birthplace, we earnestly request you 
to send them on to our corresponding sec- 
retary today. At the present moment we 
must find $500 somewhere if we are to 
meet our 1937 budget. Is any of that 
amount in your hands? 


* * 


PLAY DAY 


About thirty churches have signified 
their intention of observing some sort of a 
Play Day not only for the women, but for 
the whole parish, as a happy ‘‘wind-up”’ 
to the church season before the summer 
holidays. Whatabout your church women? 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of New York City 
preached the baccalaureate sermon at 
Tufts College, June 13. 


Rev. C. H. Emmons will attend the 
Ohio State Convention, speaking Sunday 
evening, June 20, and conducting a seminar 
later in the week. 


Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, the newly-elected 
minister of the Universalist church in 
Haverhill, is living at 54 Columbia Park, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Dean John Murray Atwood received a 
high honor at the hands of the Senior 
Honorary Society, Kixiox, on Moving Up 
Day at St. Lawrence University. 


Rev. Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, 
Conn., will be the summer minister at the 
old historic church in Oxford, Mass. 
Services will be held on July 25, and August 
1, 8, 15, and 22. 


Miss Virginia Roblyer, a member of 
Rev. J. D. Herrick’s larger parish, To- 
wanda, Pa., was chosen valedictorian of 
the Troy High School, Troy, Pa. The 
graduating class numbered seventy-five. 


Miss Eleanor G. Coilie, assistant at the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, will 
sail on the Aquitania, June 30, for a sum- 
mer in England, Ireland and Scotland. 
She will attend the L. I. B. Conference at 
Oxford. 


Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone left Boston 
June 11 for Canton, N. Y., to attend com- 
mencement at St. Lawrence University. 
Mrs. Lalone went earlier in the week. 
From Canton Mr. Lalone will go to Ohio, 
where he will give an address before the 
State Convention on June 22. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose closed his interim 
pastorate of the First Universalist Church 
of Haverhill, Mass., on May 30. After 
preaching at Orange on June 13, Dr. and 
Mrs. Rose will go to their summer home at 
South Harpswell, Maine. Dr. Rose will 
preach at Rumford Point, Maine, on the 
afternoon of Sunday, July 25, and at 
Rocky Hill, Mass., the afternoon of Sun- 
day, Aug. 15. 


Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone has been 
prevented by pressure of work from going 
to Europe this summer. The Christian 
Leader will be represented at the two Ox- 
ford conferences of liberals by Miss Harriet 
G. Yates, who is a competent reporter as 
well as a church school executive. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson has been 
made pastor emeritus of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Worcester, ‘‘to serve as 
such during the rest of his lifetime.’’ The 
special parish meeting also voted to sell 
to Dr. Tomlinson the church parsonage on 
Sever Street, ‘upon such terms and con- 
ditions as in the sound judgment of the 


and Interests 


members of the Board of Trustees they 
may deem fair and reasonable.” 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, who preached in 
Orange, Mass., on June 6, will preach,there 
again on June 20. The new pastor at 
Orange, Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, will 
begin his pastorate on June 27. This is a 
change from the previous plan that the 
new pastorate would begin on June 20. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
Miss Esther Richardson, Mrs. Daniel L. 
Taylor, Wm. E. Gardner, Mrs. E. B. 
Wood of the W. N. M. A. Board, and Prof. 
John Ratcliff, spent June 7, 8 and 9 at the 
Retreat House, Senexet Pines, Conn., 
discussing united policies for Universalist 
churches and the different general or- 
ganizations of the church. 


Owing to the fact that students at Tufts 
are serving as unordained pastors in 
several Massachusetts churches, cther 
ministers were called upon on June 13 to 
assist with christening services. Prof. 
Alfred S. Cole was at Amesbury with 
Hartwell Daley, Rev. F. W. Gibbs was 
in Quiney with John Wood, Dr. Brother- 
ston of Tufts was in Westford for William 
Lewis, and Dr. Coons assisted Albert Perry 
in Assinippi. Dr. F. W. Merrick assisted 
at the Children’s Day exercises in Chelsea. 


California 

Los Angeles.—Rey. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. More than a thousand 
persons attended the services commemo- 
rating Dr. Shepard’s ten years’ ministry in 
this church. Representatives brought of- 
ficial greetings from World Fellowship, 
Free Church Fellowship, End Poverty 
League, International Peace Association, 
the Equitarians, the Utopian Society, 
John Dewey League, Esperanto Society, 
Community Synagogue, most of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches in Los 
Angeles County, and other groups, in- 
cluding two Negro churches. A former 
city councilman, a prominent Catholic 
layman, was one of the speakers. Fea- 
tured by a Patriotic and Civic Night, an 
International and Interracial Night, a 
Homecoming Service and an evening of 
production of Dr. Shepard’s hymns, 
poems, choric readings and plays, the cele- 
bration of the week left a fine spirit of fel- 
lowship and hope in the church. 


Massachusetts 


Melrose.—Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, pas- 
tor. Children’s Day was observed on 
June 6. A program was given in which the 
children had a large part. On May 16, 
Mr. Nichols exchanged with Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman of Salem. Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons preached June 18, supplying for 


Mr. Nichols. A devoted parishioner has. 
volunteered to give new hymnals for the 
church. Sunday morning church services. 
wil! be resumed on Sept. 12. 

Marlboro.—Rev. E. V. Stevens, pastor.. 
Miss Gail Bailey and Olo G. Temple of 
Marlboro were married by Rev. E. V. 
Stevens at Grafton on June 9. Miss. 
Bailey has been a life-long member and 
very active worker in the Marlboro church. 
She has been prominent in church school 
work and made many friends in the state 
and national Sunday School Associations. 
She has been a regular attendant at conven- 
tions and at Ferry Beach. Her many friends 
will wish her joy. Mr. Temple is a well 
known and highly respected business man 
of Marlboro, operating a high class printing 
establishment known as “The Temple 
Press.’’ After an extended wedding trip, 
Mr. and Mrs. Temple will live in her home 
on Church St., the residence of her father, 
the late J. O. Bailey. 

Worcester, First Church.—Rev. V. E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., pastor. Fifteen were 
christened on Children’s Sunday, June 13. 
A fine service was presented by the school 
under the direction of Mrs. Mildred 
Corey and by the junior choir with Florence 
Maynard, director. The church has suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of Mrs. 
Annie Wyman Comins, who died May 26 
at the age of eighty-seven years. She had 
been active in all departments of the 
church work. A class of young women, 
whom she taught in the church school, 
afterward became the Altruistice Circle of 
the church. She was also prominent in 
the work of the Mission Circle, holding an 
office at one time in the state organiza- 
tion. She left a bequest of $100 each to 
the local and state organizations. 


New York 


Oneonta.—Rev. Charles Wyman, pas- 
tor. The first annual minstrel show was 
held April 28, nearly 300 attending. 
Oscar Wells had charge of the circle, and 
Mr. Wyman the music. The circle com- 
prised Mr. Wyman as interlocutor, Oscar 
Wells, Claude Champlin, Bill Abbott, 
Franklin Ames playing ends; Carr Hotaling, 
Andrew Fonda, Larry Schomo Byron, 
Chesebro, Kenneth Kniskern completed 
the circle. Mrs. Wyman was accompanist. 
A second performance was given by re- 
quest. The proceeds paid for the extra 
insurance placed on the church. The 
Dramatic Club, Mrs. N. K. MacEwen, 
president, held a card party and a waffle 
and maple syrup luncheon in May. The 
fifty-eighth anniversary of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society was observed May 28. A 
supper was served to members and their 
husbands. Mrs. J. J. Turner, a charter 
member of the organization, was guest of 
honor. The history of the society was 
written by Miss Maud Gaylord and read 
by Mrs. H. L. Wright. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, Ill. 

Larry S. Davidow is head of the firm of 
Davidow and Davidow, lawyers, of De- 
troit, Mich., and a prominent member of 
the Unitarian-Universalist church there. 

Dr. George E. Huntley is minister of 
the Universalist church in Peabody, Mass. 

Prof. George A. Coe is professor of 
education (retired) at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. W. W. Rose is minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Lynn, Mass. 

Rev. John M. Foglesong is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Wayland, Mass. 


* * 


CONFERENCE OF JEWS AND 
CHRISTIANS 
(Continued from page 770) 

Ahern, S. J., Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, 
Col. Samuel A. Moffatt, Alexander Brinn, 
editor of The Jewish Advocate, the Hon. 
A. K. Cohen, Dr. Frank Jennings, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Greater Boston and 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
Hon. Paul Kirk, Commissioner of Public 
Safety, Dean Henry H. Meyer of the Bos- 
ton University School of Religion and 
Social Work, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 
Ben G. Shapiro, Hon. John E. Swift, the 
Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House, and 
the host, Victor A. Friend. 

Rabbi Harry Levi and Bishop Charles 
Wesley Burns were to have been present, 
but were both kept away by other engage- 
ments. Both Bishop Burns and Rabbi 
Levi, however, have been present at pre- 
liminary conferences and are in entire 
sympathy with the movement. 

JOR. fe he br 
A RECOGNITION SERVICE 


An interesting and happy recognition 
service for the eighteen persons who had 
been for fifty years or more members of 
the church was held last night at the Uni- 
versalist church. The ten who were able 
to be there in person were seated at a table 
at which the decorations were in yellow, 
and were themselves decorated with yel- 
low rosebuds. The dean of the group was 
Mrs. Helen Sheldon, who was of the class 
of 1874. Mrs. Harriet Eaton and Edwin 
Follett were of the class of 1878; Mrs. 
Eliza D. 8S. Blodgett is the sole survivor cf 
the class of 1881; Mrs. Ora Snyder Brooks, 
Mrs. Arletta Reagan Simonds and Dr. 
Martin M. Brown were of the class of 
1885, and Mrs. Mary Krum Hoxie of 1886. 
There were ten members of the class of 
1887, Miss Harriette Brooks, Mrs. Annis 
Fish, Mrs. Martha M. Norton, Mrs. Lor- 
raine M. Norton, Miss Ida Morgan, Mrs. 
Emma Brown Stewart, Mrs. Ellen Hadley, 
Mrs, Lydia Brooks Bonnar, Mrs. Eileen 
Brown and Mrs. Nellie Battle. There 
would have been eleven in this class but 
for the recent death of Miss Mary Thayer. 

The program was an informal one fol- 


lowing an attractive tea served by a com- 
mittee under Mrs. Anna Walker. The 
welcome was given by G. C. Hadley, mod- 
erator of the church and descendant of 
Andrew Jackson Cady, one of the or- 
ganizers of the church in 1842. The prin- 
cipal addresses were by Rev. Albert Ham- 
matt of East Longmeadow, who was 
minister of the church in 1887 and who 
was on this occasion, as he had been fifty 
years before, intense, magnetic and witty, 
and Dr. M. M. Brown, who was, as usual 
the perennial optimist and proud of it. 
The music was furnished by Mrs. Louise 
Eldridge, Fred Reagan, Miss Reagan and 
Mrs. Mary Anderson, with Mrs. Carley at 
the piano. An interesting part of the af- 
fair was the presentation by George H. 
Bedford of an enlarged photograph of the 
old church on State Street and the speech 
by Mr. Eugene B. Bowen of Cheshire in 
which he traced the primacy of the Che- 
shire church among the churches of the 
valley.— North Adams (Mass.) Transcript, 
June 7. 


* * 


MIDDLESEX UNIVERSITY 


Unitarian and Universalist ministers 
and laymen took prominent parts in the 
commencement exercises of the newly- 
chartered Middlesex University in Wal- 
tham, Mass., June 12, 138 and 14. Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis of the First Parish in 
Beverly delivered the commencement 
oration, taking as his topic ‘‘By-products 
of Education.” Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
minister of the Church of Our Saviour 
(Universalist) in Waltham offered prayer. 
The baccalaureate service was held in the 
First Parish church (Unitarian) in Wal- 
tham, with the minister, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Gesner, preaching the sermon. Howard 
Charles Gale, M. D., of Beverly is a trus- 
tee of the university and was faculty mar- 
shal at commencement. Dr. Frank L. 
Whipple, A. M., M. D., is dean of the 
School of Medicine, and C. Ruggles Smith, 
A. M., LL. B., Litt. B., is the newly elected 
thirty-four-year-old president of the uni- 
versity. 

ene 


A TEA AT HEADQUARTERS 


Rev. and Mrs. George A. Miller of 
Hollywood, Calif., were the guests of the 
General Convention at headquarters Thurs- 
day, June 38. Mr. and Mrs. Miller have 
just returned from an eight-months’ tour 
through the Orient, during which they 
spent a month and a half in Japan, where 
they visited our Japan Mission. 

Invitations had been sent out to Uni- 
versalists in the Boston metropolitan area 
to come to meet Mr. and Mrs. Miller, and 
representatives of fifteen Boston churches 
were present. Mr. Miller was introduced 
by Dr. Roger F. Etz, and he told a delight- 
ful story of visiting Japan and the Carys, 
and seeing our Friendship Mission in ac- 
tion. Mr. Miller’s address was a warm 
personal testimony to the value of the 
work being done by the Carys and the 


\ 


other Universalist workers in Japan. 
Following his address Mrs. Miller spoke 
briefly, confirming what her husband had 
said about the value of our work in Japan 
and the opportunities which the Univer- 
salist Church has in the Japanese empire. 

Tea was served to the honored guests 
and the assembled company by members 
of the headquarters staff under the super- 
vision of Miss Esther Richardson. Mrs. 
Lottie F. Sampson, Japan chairman of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
poured. 

* * 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
Important Notice 


The Ferry Beacher does not mention one 
of the most important events of I. W. A. 
week: the Luncheon Conference on Con- 
tacts with Central and Eastern Europe. 
Important developments, going back to 
the first of these conferences and forward 
to much profitable intercourse with our 
fellow progressives abroad, will be dis- 
cussed. 

This conference was set for Monday in 
order to allow as many ministers as pos- 
sible to attend. We expect this year to 
have another diplomat present on this 
occasion. 

Last year one of the most striking events 
on the I. W. A. program was Albanian 
Night. This is to be repeated, and at 
least one other International Night, besides 
the Danse Internationale, is scheduled in 
order to carry out the spirit of our Institute. 

Also omitted was mention of a special 
excursion planned for I. W. A. week on a 
decidedly different basis from any in 
which we have yet indulged. 

It should also be noted—without preju- 
dice either way—that no officer of the 
I. W. A. was responsible for the italics 
inserted in the I. W. A. program. This is 
far from objecting, however, to the ideas 
therein expressed. 

Arthur I. Andrews, Dean. 
ok * 
FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Sunday, July 4, will be ‘‘Maine Day” 
at Ferry Beach Park. Rev. Benjamin B. 
Hersey of the Congress Square Universal- 
ist Church in Portland will preach in the 
grove at eleven a. m. (D. S. T.) People 
within reasonable driving distance of 
Ferry Beach are invited to join in this ser- 
vice and other events later in the day. 
Family groups can enjoy a picnic lunch, 
either in the pine grove or on the splendid 
beach. Watch for further announcements. 

Last year the Quillen was filled to capac- 
ity over the holiday week-end. Monday 
is added to the period this year, making a 
Ferry Beach visit attractive to those who 
will have to travel some distance. Any 
who plan to go should write about reserva- 
tions now, so that ample accommodations 
can be assured. This applies also to those 
who will be present Maine Day, and in- 
stead of picnicking would like to have a 
nice chicken dinner at the Quillen. The 
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charge is seventy-five cents per plate, and 
it is necessary that the management know 
by noon July 2 how many extra people are 
to be served for Sunday dinner. 

The second annual Ferry Beach Night 
at Salem entertained a large audience in 
Bolles Hall June 4. A minstrel show put 
on by members of the Y. P. C. U. was fol- 
lowed by a series of vaudeville turns in 
which talented people provided some first- 
class entertainment. The specialty acts 
included tap dancing, singing, imperson- 
ations, readings, music on an electric 
steel guitar and an accordion, and a 
mystifying magician. The minstrel show, 
under the direction of Charles E. Hutchin- 
son, a well-known show director of Salem, 
had for end men Gladys Thurber, Bar- 
bara Walton, Fred Varley and Chet Hutch- 
ings, Jr. The hilarity they provided was 
supplemented by talented visiting artists. 
During an intermission Mrs. Leslie Wood- 
ard gave a lecture on Ferry Beach illus- 
trated with the new stereopticon slides. 
Earle Dolphin was the accompanist for the 
minstrel show. Dancing in the Dickson 
Memorial room concluded the festivities 
of the program. The revenue from the 
‘show will be used to send delegates to the 
Young People’s Institute July 17 to 24. 
The credit for conceiving and directing 
the show goes to that Ferry Beach rooter 
and master of ceremonies, Chester Hutch- 
ings, Sr. Hail to the Chief! 

Another affair which attracted a throng 
for the purpose of raising funds for Ferry 
Beach delegates was a Hobby Show in the 
Lynn church. ‘It was very successful,” 
reports Alice Harrison, the assistant to the 
pastor. Lynn will have delegations at all 
of the institutes. 

Speaking of delegations, we hear from 
Max Kapp that Fitchburg will be well 
represented as usual. Interest was aroused 
by a Ferry Beach program June 11. Frank 
‘Chatterton of Portsmouth has expecta- 
tions of heading a delegation of eleven 
people to the Young People’s Institute, 
of which he is dean. Both Fitchburg and 
Portsmouth are participating in the mem- 
bership campaign. 

The Ferry Beach pictures were exhibited 
‘at Rev. L. G. Williams’ church in Barre, 
Vt., June 18. There has been a lively in- 
‘terest in Ferry Beach there for some 
years. 

A number of Ferry Beachers were returned 
by the postal service because people had 
moved and the new addresses are not 
‘known. It would be too costly to send out 
circulars by first-class mail, which is given 
forwarding service. We want to keep 
the mailing list correct and this requires 
that we be notified of changes in addresses 
‘and names altered by marriage. 

Evelyn J. Locke of Arlington, Mass., a 
member of this Association, died June 1, a 
week before her eighty-fourth birthday. 
While Miss Locke had not visited Ferry 
Beach, she had a lively interest in this 
and other denominational enterprises, be- 


sides giving loyal service to the Arlington 
church. 

Rev. Thayer B. Fisher of Biddeford re- 
tires this month. Were it not for the fact 
that he and Mrs. Fisher are going to Wis- 
consin before our meetings begin they 
would certainly be given a farewell party 
at the Quillen. The heartiest good wishes 
of Ferry Beachers go with these friends, 
whose comradeship will be missed. 

Special announcement! A photo con- 
test will be run this summer. Good pic- 
tures are needed for the stereopticon lec- 
ture and the pictorial record of Ferry 
Beach life. Awards will be made for out- 
standing pictures in various classes—grove, 
beach, sports, environment, personalities, 
etc. Details are being worked out. So take 
your camera and enter the competition. 

* * 


ORDINATION OF HENRY H. 
SCHOOLEY 


Henry H. Schooley, minister of the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, R. I., 
was ordained to the Christian ministry on 
May 27, in the chapel at Tufts College. 

Prof. Bruce Brotherston offered the 
invocation and Prof. John M. Ratcliff 
led the responsive reading. Prof. Alfred 
S. Cole read the Scripture lesson. 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner preached the 
ordination sermon, answering the question 
“Why a Minister?”’ 

Joseph H. Davis, president of the board 
of trustees of the Church of the Mediator, 
brought the greetings of that church. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean emeritus 
of the theological school, performed the 
ordination and extended the right hand 
of fellowship. The ordination prayer was 
offered by Dr. U. S. Milburn of Everett. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz brought the greetings 
of the General Convention, and Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons spoke for the Massachusetts 
Convention. 

Mr. Schooley pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 

Following the service an informal recep- 
tion was held, at which Mr. and Mrs. 
Schooley were assisted in receiving by 
members of the faculty. 

* * 


AT THE GRAVE OF JOHN MURRAY 


On Sunday, June 6, between thirty- 
five and forty young people and older 
Universalists gathered at the grave of 
John Murray, in Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery. 

This was the annual Memorial Service 
conducted by the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island Young People’s Christian 
Union, in memory of John Murray and 
his adherents. Each year, for many 
years, the Y. P. C. U. has conducted this 
service. However, this was the first time 
that we have been joined by the older 
people of the church. That is not true 
literally, for in the past years there have 
been older people at our service, but this 
year it was voted at the Massachusetts 


Universalist Convention to join the Y. P. 
C. U. in its service. 

Prof. Alfred Cole and Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons were the speakers. Professor Cole 
gave a short historical background of the 
Universalist faith, and told of the hard- 
ships that John Murray and his followers 
endured in their great work. Dr. Coons 
gave a fine inspirational address, which in 
itself made the service well worth attend- 
ing. 

The service was opened with the sing- © 
ing of “‘Follow the Gleam”’ and was closed 
with the Mizpah Benediction. 

Following this, several floral tributes 
were placed on the grave. 

We hope that next year more of our 
people will be able to join us, the Y. P. 
C. U., in our annual Memorial Service to 
those great men, who had faith in God, 
and founded our great Universalist Church. 

Everett P. Merrow, Jr. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1937 
Previously reported. 2...-esauieeeene 980 
Fiverett, Massi:: cic, sae + crobuee ete ae 1 
Total 5 ose cae ore hie de ee eee 981 
* a 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 2. 
Ct., 9. Everett, Mass., 7. Worcester, 
Mass., 15. - North Hatley, P. Q., 6. 
Huntingville, P. Q., 8. Total, 42. 


New Haven, 


Notices 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention will meet June 
20 to June 24, 1937, at the Universalist church, North 
Olmsted, Ohio. Auxiliary bodies will convene at the 
same time. Regular business will be cared for and 
speakers of note will appear on the program. 

LaVerne Wright. 
+e 
WANTED 


Fifty to one hundred copies of either Church 
Harmonies, Hymns of the Church, Sunday School 
Hymnal or Service and Song, for missionary pur- 
poses. W. G. Price, State Superintendent Kansas 
Churches, Junction City, Kansas. 

<3 
PASTRY COOK WANTED 


The Ferry Beach Park Association will receive 
applications for the position of pastry cook at the 
Quillen. Season of eight weeks. Please communi- 
cate with the Secretary, 10 Winthrop Road, Arling- 
ton, Mass., stating age, experience and references. 

=e 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Amendments to be presented at the Biennial Con- 
vention of the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation to be held in Chicago, October 19-20, 1937. 

1. That Article 6, paragraph 1, of the Constitution 
be amended by substituting the words “financial 
secretary” for the words ‘‘corresponding secretary,” 
so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
financial secretary, treasurer, literature secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. That Article 6, paragraph 2, be amended by 
inserting the words “and financial secretary” after 
the phrase “no officer except the treasurer,” and by 


June 19, 1937 


substituting for the last sentence, which reads, ‘The 
treasurer shall be eligible to four consecutive re- 
elections,” the sentence, “The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 
consecutive re-elections,’”’ so that the article will read: 
“No officer except the treasurer and financial sec- 
retary shall be eligible to more than one consecutive 
re-election to the same office. The treasurer shall be 
eligible to four and the financial secretary to three 

consecutive re-elections.” 

Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary. 
Sie yess 

NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Union Summer Services 


Union services will be held as usual with All Souls 
Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches 
beginning June 27 and ending Sept. 5. From June 
27 through July 18 they will be in Mt. Pleasant 
Church; from July 25 through Aug. 8 in the Univer- 
salist church; from Aug. 15 through Sept. 5 in All 
Souls Church. 

Preachers at the services in the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church will be: July 25, Dr. Per- 
kins; August 1 and 8, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
General Superintendent. 

The church will be open for visitors week days 
from 10 to 1 during the period of the union services. 


Obituary 


Hobart Emery Mead 


Hobart Emery Mead of West Acton, Mass., died at 
his home on Nashoba Road, early Monday evening, 
June 7, 1937. The son of Oliver Warren and Lucy 
Emery Mead, sixty-six years of age, he was a life- 
long resident of the town. 

Graduated from Chauncey Hall School in Boston, 
taking a post-graduate course the following year, he 
also attended the M. I. T. in Boston. In 1890 he 
entered his father’s firm, A. and O. W. Mead, commis- 
sion merchants—in Boston. Later, he entered the 
First National Bank of Ayer, as cashier, and was also 
a director from 1912 to 1936, when he resigned. He 
was also a trustee of the North Middlesex Savings 
Bank of Ayer for many years. 

He was a loyal supporter and a devout member, 
and as long as able a regular attendant of the Uni- 
versalist church. 

For many years physically handicapped, he had to 
content himself with proxies tc show his continued 
and vital interest in all town affairs. His home was 
his earthly paradise. His unwavering faith, and in- 
variable cheerfulness, were an inspiration to all who 
knew or mét him. 

‘ The funeral service was held at his home on Thurs- 
day at 2.30 p. m., conducted by Rev. A. J. Torsleff, 
a former pastor, and Mr. Norman L. Kellett, acting 
pastor. Burial was at Mt. Hope Cemetery at West 
Acton. 

Mr. Mead leaves his wife, Alberta Preston Mead; a 
daughter, Pauline Mead of New York; and a sister, 
Mrs. Geo. 8S. Wright of Watertown. 

Aas. Ts 


Frederick P. Hammond 


Dr. Frederick Porter Hammond, a _ practicing 
Fhysician in New York City, was instantly killed 
Thursday, June 3, 1937, by a trolley car at 91st 
Street and Broadway, New York City. Dr. Ham- 
mond was born in Paris, Maine, son of George Lincoln 
Han mend and Julia Albee Hammond. His father 
was for fifty years the superintendent of the Univer- 
salist Sunday school in Paris Hill. 

A graduate of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University, afte: having attended 
Hebron Academy and Bowdoin College, he was a 
member of the American Medical Association, past 
president of Harlem Medical Association, and past 
president of Valentine Mott Medical Association. 

Very active in Masonry, he was past master of 
Harlem Lodge No. 457 F. and A. M., past high priest 
of Sylvan Chapter No. 188 Royal Arch Masons, 
past commander of Constantine Commandery No. 48 
Knights Templars, and had also served as district 
deputy of Seventh Masonic District in 1905 and 
grand representative of District of Columbia, Knights 
Templars, 1921. 

During the World War he served as captain at 
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Fort Thomas, Kentucky. He was a member of the 
Military Order of the World War, of Caduceus Post 
American Legion and of Sojourners New York Chap- 
ter No. 13. 

He was twice married, first to Helen Van Blarcom, 
who died in 1914, leaving two daughters, Julie and 
Helen Hammond. His second wife was Hulda 
Johnson, who, with a son, Frederick Benjamin Ham- 
mond, survives. 

Funeral services were held June 5, 1937, at the 
Second Presbyterian Church in New York City, and 
interment Sunday morning was at Kensico Cemetery. 


Frederic A. Hortter 


Funeral services for Frederic A. Hortter were 
held in the First Universalist Church, Arlington, 
Mass., June 5. Rev. Robert M. Rice of this church 
and Rev. R. R. Hadley of Sterling, Mass., officiated. 
Mr. Hortter died suddenly June 3 at his home, 16 
Newrnan Way, Arlington. He had been a semi- 
invalid for several years, following his retirement 
as an executive of the Boston and Maine Railroad. 
He was born in New Brighton, Pa., May 8, 1870, a 
son of J. J. and Charlotte E. Hortter. After his 
education in the public schools of Charlestown and 
the Boston Latin School Mr. Hortter entered the 
employ of the Boston and Maine Railroad as a clerk. 
He was promoted to the position of superintendent of 
car service and finally became car accountant, a re- 
sponsibility which brought him in contact with 
railroad men in all parts of the country. He was a 
member of the Henry Price Lodge of Masons, Charies- 
town, and Russell Lodge of Arlington. For many 
years Mr. Hortter had a leading part in the affairs 
of the Arlington Universalist church. He taught 
several classes of boys in the church school and at the 
time of his retirement was senicr deacon of the 
parish. 

Mr. Hortter is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mabel 
Hortter, two daughters, Misses Lucille and Sylvia 
Hortter, and a sister, Mrs. Stephen G. Thompson, 
all of Arlington. Interment was in Mt. Pleasant 
Cemetery. 


Evelyn J. Locke 


Miss Evelyn J. Locke died at her home at 23 Wy- 
man Street, Arlington, Mass., June 1, after an illness 
of several months. Miss Locke was born at Arling- 
ton Heights, June 7, 1863, the daughter of William 
P. and Bleanor Jayne (Pierce) Locke. For forty-two 
years Miss Locke taught in the public schools of 
Cambridge, retiring in 1913 after serving fourteen 
years as principal of the Shepard School in North 
Cambridge. During thirty years as a resident of 
Cambridge, she lived with her uncle, Frank Wood- 
bridge, who helped build the Arlington and North 
Cambridge (Porter Square) Universalist churches 
nearly a century ago. The last thirty years of her 
life she lived in Arlington with Miss Florence Smith 
and took an active part in the affairs of the First 
Universalist Church there. She was secretary of the 
Mission Circle for some years and registrar of the 
society for a decade. Descended from one of the old 
families of the town, Miss Locke was long interested 
in the affairs of the Arlington Historical Society. 
She is survived by two cousins, Alfred and Gertrude 
Pierce of Lexington, Mass. 

Funeral services were held at the Arlington church 
June 4 with Rev. Robert: M. Rice and Rev. Francis 
W. Gibbs officiating. Interment was in Mt. Pleasant 
Cemetery. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hil 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished— No liquor sold 


200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. «- 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


Subscribe now for the 
CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


799 


Educational 


UES .COLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 


The Graduate School 


The Crane Theological School 
and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P, O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. R. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


‘‘Are your father and mother in?” asked 
the visitor of the small boy who opened 
the door. 


“They was in,” said the child, ‘‘but they ; 
gaat YOUR 
Where’s 


“They was in. They is out. 
your grammar?” 


‘‘She’s gone upstairs,’’ said the boy, ‘‘for e ‘ A A 
a lay-down.”— Hartford Courant. Universalist P ublishing House 


* * 


A gentleman was walking down the penn’ 5 3 
street with his little boy at his side when IS a Missionary Agency of the Universalist 
the youngster cried out, “Oh, Pa! There 
goes an editor.”. — 

“Hush, hush,” said the father. ‘“‘Don’t of our Church and its Faith . .... 
make sport of the poor man. The Lord 
only knows what you may come to your- 
self some day.”’—The Lookout. 

* * 


Church. ALL its resources are at the service 


“This is a moat,’’ said Guide McAdam, 
who was showing a party about an old 
castle. ‘‘Now, would anybody like to ask 
a question?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ replied inquisitive Tourist Fal- 
gar, “I want to know how in tunket any- 
body could get one of them in his eye.” — 
Exchange. 


* Ox 


I ts opportunities for service are 


The meek little man came up to the far greater than its resources 
policeman on the street corner. 

“Excuse me, constable,” he said, ‘‘but 
I’ve been waiting here for my wife for 


over half an hour. Would you be kind Ae 
enough to order me to move on?’— It needs additional funds for 


Answers (London). missionary publications 


* * 


Rich Man: ‘‘There’s no sense in teach- 
ing the boy to count over 100. He can 
hire accountants to do his bookkeeping.” : yf ets 

Tutor: “Yes, sir, but he’ll want to play £ needs endowed subscriptions 


his own game of golf, won’t he?’”’—Chris- for colleges and libraries 
tian Science Monitor. 


* * 


A boy was about to purchase a seat for 
‘a movie in the afternoon. The box-office 
man asked, ‘‘Why aren’t you in school?” 
“Oh, it’s all right, sir,”’ said the youngster 


Tt will receive annuity funds 


earnestly. “I’ve got measles.””—The Bee paying interest to the donor 
Hive. for life 


* * 


“You often cook much more for dinner 
than we use, darling.” 

“Of course! If I didn’t, how could I 
economize by making left-over dishes?’’— 
Galt (Ont.) Reporter. 

* 


* 


Smith: ‘I wear the trousers in my home.” 
Friend: ‘‘Yeah, but right after supper I 
notice you wear an apron over them.’’— 


Christian Science Monitor. een 
ie Send communications to 


Pedestrians are learning they have : 
some rights in court. The next step will : EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
be to get some on the streets——Omaha 


World-Herald. 16 Beacon Street -:- -:- Boston, Mass. 


* * 


Everybody, sooner or later, cusses an 
editor, but nobody ever volunteers to do 
his work for a day.—Montgomery Adver- 
tiser. 


